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A Dream of Tinted Latex 


[’ having been demonstrated that pure latex can be 
shipped from the Far East as readily as the coagulated 
and pressed product of the plantations, and that a vul- 
canized mix made from it shows a remarkably higher 
tensile strength than even a compound made from crude 
rubber, the next step will be to save another important 


operation, that of coloring the compounds on the mills. 


The latex will perhaps be tinted actually at its source 
and before the rubber tree is tapped. Seems chimerical, 
but may not some plant wizard impart hues to the fluid 
before tapping so that latex may be marketed like dyes 
and paints according to color cards showing all the shades 


of the rainbow. 


With fifty grams of aniline dye in 200 liters of water a 
German engineer can ‘color a living tree perfectly and 
permanently in forty-eight hours. By this means, it 1s 
claimed, striking imitations can be made of certain natural 
woods, and through it a new industry is being developed 


for the further utilization of coal tar dyes 


Non-Essentials Disappear 


HEN rubber manufacturers in 1920 faced mounting 
W inventories, declining prices and sales, they went 
ahead and cut in all directions. Out of this drastic reduc- 
tion have grown new methods, so that present factory 
practice is radically different from that of two years ago. 

The factory newspaper, started to keep the workers 
loyal and contented, and costing $25,000 to $50,000 a year, 
was stopped. Many psychological and psychiatric ex- 
perts and athletic directors were laid off. Non-productive 
workers were checked up and where one floor was con- 
sidered a day’s work for a sweeper he was informed that 
he must keep the whole building clean. Formerly paid by 
the hour, he was paid by the day, and given other work 
when the floors were clean. To men who formerly ran 
elevators and sat idle between times, was added the func- 
Watchmen and gatemen were put to 


tion of trucker 


work in their spare time on broken equipment, such as 
stock books, or cleaning liners 

Common laborers were not the only ones to feel the 
however factory clerks were 


pinch, Non-productive 


scrutinized just as closely. Whole systems of records that 
furnished information for the archives, but did not ma- 
terially affect the keeping of accurate costs, were abol- 
Clerks who kept piecework records for one de- 
Stock 
weighers who handled the production of one calender now 


ished 
partment were given two and three departments. 


weighed up for three or four. 

But far more significant was the abolition of functional 
foremanship. The old-time foreman who hired the help, 
set rates and inspected stock, had become responsible for 
If a batch of burned sidewall stock got 
by the inspector at the calender, there was another inspec- 


production only. 


tor to tie a rejected tag to it, and the production foreman 
had to run some more. Things had finally got to a point 
where it took five foremen to run a department, each with 
his own sphere to look after. When the cut came, the 
best two men of the five were picked and one made fore- 
man, the other his assistant. The calender man was given 
back his gage and told he could run stock to specifications 
or look for another job. 

This did not mean that inspection was abolished. It 
meant, rather, that divided responsibility was at an end. 
These changes could only be accomplished with a fore- 
man who had the right attitude. He had to be a man of 
the right caliber, loval to the core, and with vision to 
realize that in these changes was greater opportunity. 
And he knew that the fact that he was retained on the 
pay-roll was a mark of the company’s confidence. 
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all along the line 
Most 


executive torce 


brought about greater team work and cooperation 


companies realized at the time that they were down to a 

point that they could not maintain all the desired aids to 

production. But in the gradual rebuilding of their or- 

vanizations, they profited by the mistakes of the war 1n- 
+} 


flation period. With the efficiency of labor increased two 


fold, a reduced, but alert executive force, inventories de 
Hated and written off, and cheaper materials, rubber 
manufacturers are facing a future which was undreamed 


f in the dark days of 1920 and 1921 


ontrol plan is economically un 
sound is the belief of man It is viewed with alarm 
with satisfaction 


vorld over, 


] } + L-] ler ' ritich 
\ stockholders l itisn 


owned plantations 


sure, if we build a tariff wall to keep British rubber 
coods out we can! plain it Britain builds one to keep 
crude rubber Chat, however, does not alter the fact 
that a temporary remedy of doubtful expediency has been 
employed. Buyers will at once look elsewhere for suj 
plies. Forgotten s es of rubber will be rediscovered, 
plastics but recently indoned will again be emploved, 
nd plantations v ill spring up where ever rubber can be 
crown This is vitable, and eventually only those 
whose productio sts are the smallest will survive 


Tires Looking Up. and Up 


HE automobile 1 sti has apparently entered upon 
| the most prosperous stage of its history; and when 


it is thriving the rubber trade must perforce share its 
good fortune, Pr: lly every automobile company is 
breaking all output records, and many are almost em- 
barrassed with the orders. Wisely enough, the 
manufacturers have been lowering the prices of cars to 

eet the reduced purchasing power of the country, even 
though some substantial losses had to be taken, and the 
result has been that buvers have been attracted on ar 
precedented scale 

Some idea of the remarkable extent of the revival « 


the industry is afford 1e official figures, which show 
that for the first eight months of 1922 American manu 
facturers produce 1,667,052 cars, or 80,000 in excess 
the full vear of 1921 Of tl 159.553 were trucks 
he banner year id been 1920, when there were pro 
iced some 2,205,197 motor vehicles It is reasonably 
estimated from all present indications that 1922 will sur 
ass that record by 200,000 cars more, or a 2,400,00 
total, and of which a steadily increasing number is being 


exported 
he industry, Alfred 


National 


One of the best informed men in 


Reeves, general manager of the Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce. believes that a registry of 10,500.- 








000 motor vehicles on January 1, 1922, justifies the hope 
this country should be able to use 15,000,000 moto: 


vehicles within another twelve months, and of them 3,000,- 
000 will probably be trucks. This should insure a renewal 
from 2,000,000 to 2.500.000 cars. 


oy One does 
not have to be much of a mathematician to figure out 


demand of 


what this means in new tires; nor much of an optimist to 
see, in consequence of this extraordinary tire demand, a 


considerable and profitable expansion of the rubber 
business. 
With the rise in the price of plantation rubber comes 


the necessity for greater amounts of reclaimed stock, and 


for added activity in wild rubber. That prices of all 
rubber goods should at once be increased follows of 
ourse. Incidentally there be those who predict that th 


rubber surplus bogey will soon be a thing of the past. 


Edison and Clock-Watchers 


7 HOMAS .\. Eptson says he wonders where he and his 
inventions would have been had he fifty years ag 
been beguiled by some labor leader. who toiled more with 
his tongue than his hands, into believing that eight hours’ 
work was enough for a day and that he should not give 


his fellow workers the best that was in him. He grieves 
to see young Americans fettering themselves with rules 


tl 


the shirker and clock-watcher as much benefit 


lat IVE 
as the most ambitious and industrious, that bring all down 
to a dead level and discourage progress and initiative. A 
real labor leader, he says, would be one who would be 


wise enough to have the courage to make union men 
prouder of their productions, capable of assuming better 


jobs and sharing, too, in larger responsibilities. 


Resignation of Dr. Stratton 


MARKED improvement has of late been made in the 


A 


administration of national affairs but it is regrettable 


at it can not be extended a little farther, as, for instance, 
n the way of providing at least a living compensation for 
public servants of exceptional merit. Unable to live in 


Dr. Samuel 


Bureau of Standards of 


Washington on his allowance, 


Wesley 
the Lx | 


government 
Stratton, director of the 
artment of Commerce for 21 years, has resigned 


‘ ] 


ind accepted the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute 


f Technology at three times his former salary. 
With madequate facilities, practically ignored by those 
ho disburse the Nation’s funds, the director and his 
capable and equally ill paid staff have continued their 


work, which is of the first importance to the rubber and 


indeed to all industry 


Dr. Stratton’s loss will be keenly felt. Perhaps, but it 


is not probable, his resignation acting as a dignified rebuke 


may inaugurate a more appreciative and generous 


handling of the most important of the Nation's bureaus. 
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Rubber 


Milk Made in the Laboratory 


Process as Outlined by Luedersdorff, Alexander, Traun and Others 


By 


HE widespread interest in rubber in the form of latex, not 


only on the part of paper manufacturers, but rubber men as 
well, is one of the outstanding features of rubber thought 
today That so-called synthetic rubber milk can be made from 


oth crude rubber and reclaimed rubber is, therefore, of the 


greatest moment. The story begins with some very curious re- 


hes into the nature of rubber latex. Experiments to deter- 


its commercial value when treated with various coagulants, 


solvents, and vulcanizing agents, and even its manipulation in a 
way akin to the pulp-making and beating process in paper-making, 
were made even before Goodyear’s discovery of vulcanization, by 
Luedersdorff 


told how at 


German chemist, 


that time rubber was received 


First, in bottle-shape, that 


Ninety years ago, he 


om South America in three forms. 


is, dried and smoked in many layers on gourd-like clay molds, or 


roughly fashioned so as to be made up into overshoes; second, 


(gummispeck, i. e., rubber bacon) 1 foot wide, 2 feet 
thick ; 


tightly closed copper vessels or 


as “sheets” 


long and 2 inches and, third, as “a liquid contained in 


in india rubber bottles.” 
From his own investigation, and examinations made by other 
the 


rubber con- 


the 


scientists, Luedersdorff concluded that essential 


stituent of latex “is by no means really dissolved in sap of 
the plants carrying that substance, but only distributed through 

in exceedingly small, though soft and yielding particles, which, 
in obedience to organic laws, are perhaps enclosed in these envel- 
The 
always appears as a white, transparent milk, from which, 
the 


rubber collect together in a mass. 


opes of vegetable albumen sap of these plants, therefore, 


after 
the removal of watery portion, the little particles of india 
For this reason forms of clay 
are chosen, on which to make the bottles, because the clay absorbs 
a large part of the moisture and leaves the rubber behind upon 
f a thin skin 


of sap to the forms, the thicker bottles are 


the surface in the shape ¢ By frequent application 


produced. These are 


dried by the fire in order to prevent the putrefaction which would 


be occasioned by the vegetable albumen that is coagulated with 


the rubber, and afterwards the form is removed by being softened 
or broken, 
‘The 


general 


liquid india rubber which is found in the market has a 
the milk of the 


Its color is pale yellow, its odor sourish 


resemblance to plant, but is somewhat 
thicker, quite like cream. 
ind 


coagulated 


with a thin. skin of 


proy 


stinking. It soon becomes covered 


india rubber, which possesses the erties of the 


ordinary rubber 


“In order to obtain the india rubber from this liquid in as pure 


a condition as possible, we place the liquid with four times its 


ume of water in a vessel, which is provided with a tap at the 


bottom, and let the whole stand twenty-four hours. During this 


time the india rubber rises to the surface since it is lighter than 
the remaining sap. Then we tap it very carefully, because the 
aoutchouc swimming on the top is easily mixed again with the 


exceedingly ne 


and whicl 


have india rubber in portions 


We 


ch are 


thus 


sap 
1, at the least stirring, 


milk 


off as much of 


whi loosely joined together 


1 
mingle again with the water, forming a white In order to 


make them unite we have only to draw the water 


as we can and pour the remaining concentrated milk upon blot- 
ting paper or dry clay. ‘he remaining water is thus absorbed 
and the particles of rubber, touching each other, unite into a mass 
which forms a white opaque skin, and only becomes transparent 
and -clear after some time through the loss of the water which it 


contained.” 


Gustav Heinsohn 


Luedersdorff’s Rubber Milk 


Those who doubt that caoutchouc can be effectively worked up 
in an aqueous mass may be interested in learning that Lueders 
dorff found no difficulty in accomplishing this desideratum, even 
vith the crude means then at hand. Touching on compounding 


rubber with coloring matter (in this case using sheet rubber or 


“gummispeck” dissolved in rectified oil of turpentine in which 


3 per cent of sulphur has been added by means of heat), the 


German chemist wrote , 


We either v1 


“The mixing is performed as follows 





color fine in some of the sulphuretted oil of turpentine and join 
it with the mass while reducing that; or we grind it in water 
and afterwards knead it into the prepared dou If the doug! 





is made of bottle rubber, it becomes cloudy and milky in the last 
case, but it loses that 


worked. Although 


does not directly 


appearance as soon as it is dried by being 


the dough contains oil of turpentine, 
need not be feared 


Indeed, if this 


mix with water, it 


will refuse the wet coloring matter. 


sistence, and is not too thin, the dough unites with it 
“Even pure water can be combined with the doug! 
india rubber, even when dissolved in ethereal oil, shows 


ng; 


position to take up water, and we can make a transparent 


of it milk-like by kneading water into it. Of course the water dis- 
appears when the mass dries, just as it does the sheet 
rubber which contains water. 

“Any powdery substance in a moist state, e. g.. wet clay, flour 


dough u 
We can 


rub in so much of a thick solution of gum arabic, that when we 


with the rubber 


as well as the wet coloring 


paste, and the like, may be combined 


substance. 


any proportions, 


pour water upon the mixture and thus extract the 


the dissolved rubber swims upon the liquid in the finest particles 


like cream, and thus resembles in some manner, even to the soit 





ness produced by the ethereal oil, that which is distributed im 
minute particles in the original sap.” 
Alexander’s Rubber Milk 

Recovering waste rubber, that is, destroying th er ( 1 
insertion, and bringing the product back to the , 1 doug 
is an old story in the rubber world. Indeed, so far has this part 

the industry progressed that recovered rubber is often as good, 
and, strange as it may seem, sometimes better than the origin 
crude rubber. To go back still farther, however, and turn crud 
rubber into latex or at least into an aqueous solution and farther 
still to change vulcanized rubber into recovered rubber and that 

) an aqueous solution was much more hie mplish- 
inent 

The Luedersdorff experiments with crude rubber, to a degre 
perhaps, pointed the way, but it was years before anything was 
done. Solutions of rubber by the hundred were made, but the 
solvents were always of the alcohols or lighter oils during the 
experimenting with the solution of vulcanized scrap, Alexander 
developed a process for the treatment of solutions of de rubber 
or vulcanized rubber and the “production of aqueous caoutchouc 
solutions resembling the original milk.” 

The rubber was first cut or ground very fine Then 1,000 


pounds were mixed with 3,000 pounds of benzene and ‘held under 
to 150 ( The 


solution, to which was added 200 


pressure for three or four hours. undissolved mat 


ter was then removed and the 


sodium hydrate in 350 pounds of water, was again 


pounds of 
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nea 0) The the benze Nad moved 
ca i { 1 ut 1 Wa trie | 
words, t vas 1! uimed rubber milk 
The Traun Rubber Milk 
re German invention riously enough 
yuite recently 1 way for the production n waste 
vulea ’ 1s solutions of caoutchou This mill 
n rd, p matter in a much finer state of dispersion than has 


heretofore been possible. The well-known Traun Rubber Com- 





pany, of Hamburg, took waste ilcanized rubber, preferably of 
high-gra goo applied “extraordinarily intensive mechani 
cal disintegra tha they used the colloid mill up to the 
limit. And y g nd a large quantity of water. To aid 
in this fine disp yn they added small quantities of soaps of fats 
ba sins or small quantities of colloids, such as glue dextrin or 
the like The i sometimes used a swelling agent as benzine 
In the vn W s, “The result of such treatment is to yield a 
homogeneous product somewhat resembling rubber latex.” In 
other words it is rubber in a high state of dispersion, and the 
dispersion mediun slvent is water. The process more in detail 
is as follows 
To illustrat vention, three examples are given, of 
we give the first Ten parts of ammonium sulphid part of 
austi iulkali, and 2 parts of potash soap are dissolved 100 
parts of water \t a temperature of 100 to 110 degrees C. there 
is added 10 parts of vulcanized soft rubber, e. g.. waste b 
ber from automobile tires in the crumb or granular torn This 
m < l echanically disintegrated, preter abl 
in d 
I mi aS 1 ug i lis tegra rea te 
typ N arms quid at ve ugh speed 
(pe al spe 000 te ver minute) and pumped by a 
mud pump into and =the ontint \ ulated be- 
tw the 5 lisintegra t weferable, but 
not esse al, to ervoir and juid by steam to 10 
g ‘ iquid form a homogeneous mass 
atte 1 teg g alf a ) \fter one ir, al 
. ke af observed and the free yhur has 
, xtr present partly in the colloidal form 
and t mmonium sulphid ‘ eat 
m i¢ ds xluct desired 
I by the addition ot i water wit 
id g e sulphur can be acted from 
the —™ , re phur solvents The rubber can be 
separated from t emulsion by ultra-filtration or by coagulation 
The al treated for a second time in the same dispersior 
medium for s 11 hours with fresh addition of alkali when the 
‘hemically combined sulphur is partly removed 
By increasing tl! addition of alkali to about 10 parts, almost 
the whole ree and mbined sulphur can be removed by 
a single disintegr An alkali sulphide solution can also be 
employed tead alkali and ammonium sulphide 
Dispersion accelerators can also be added instead of soaps and 
swelling agents or solvents are suitable for this purpose, e. g., 
benzene, toluene xylene, pseudo-cumene, mesitylene, tar-oils, 
resin-oil egetable-oils, dichlorhydrin, aniline, toluidine, zylidine 
phenol, cresol, etc. These substances can also be used in admix- 
ture with those specified above. By addition of 10 parts of ben- 


and 5 to 10 parts of caustic alkali, the ex- 


xylene, etc 
performed without addition of am 


rene or 
traction of sulphur can be 
monium sulphide 

It has further 
an be highly dispersed 
kali if one of these dispersion accelerators, preferably colloids 


is added 


demonstrated that vulcanized soft rubber 
ordinary water without the addition of 


peen 


such as colophony, glue, gelatine, casein, protein, et i 
together with 5 to 16 per cent of one of the specified hydrocar- 


bons. The process is, however, always accelerated by the addition 


of alkalis 


The Brothers Water Solution of Rubber 


Chis invention really related to the manufacture of a puncture- 
however, is directly in line with the 


Mr 
clippings and 


closing dough for tires, It, 


water solution of rubber and is, therefore, of interest. 


Brothers takes vulcanized rubber sponge waste or 
with water 


This 


in water and effects a solution that pours readily, 


grinds them to powder. He then mixes colloidal clay 


in the proportion of four of rubber to thirty-two of clay. 


he grinds up 


and distributes the rubber content where it will do the most good. 
U. S. M. CO’S RUBBER FINISHING WHEELS 

[t requires only a casual glance into any shoe repairing estab- 

lishment to notice the great increase in the use of rubber in the 


mechanical equipment. In the finishing of shoes, wheels and rolls 


with a corrugated 


rubber surface are 
used, particularly 
for urnishing or 


applying wax to the 


bottoms, shanks and 





heels. These corru- 
gated rubber wheels 

and rolls inelude 
heel and shank 

wheels, spring heel 

wheels, heel breast 

wheels and bottom 

olls The corru- 

Heel Wheel gated rubber wheels Shank Wheel 

and rolls were the 


rst types used and are coming into the trade now more rapidly 
than ever. They are especially valuable when a quick fine finish 
must be tained. 
The corrugated wheels 
ind :olls have wood cet 
ters, upon which ts a sur 
tace I orrugated rubber 
Straight across the face 
Over the wheels and rolls 


a suitable finishing cover is 
attached so that in revolv- 
ing acorrect pad is formed 
for burnishing, resulting in 
the exact finish desired 
In other when 


combined with good 


words, 





speed 


Bottom Roll 


work, is necessary, these 
rolls are used preferably 
With the tremendous increase in the amount of shoe repairing 
being done, the use of these rolls has become greater than ever 
during the last few years and an extensive business has been de- 
veloped. They are so made that they are especial!y durable and 
frequent replacements are not necessary even though the work be 
On some of the more delicate work, however, felt rolls 


heavy 
the call because they are less 


and wheels and pad brushes have 


harsh operation 


SLATE FLOUR 

The possibilities of slate flour as a filler in compounding are 
attracting the attention of rubber manufacturers. The results of 
government tests, together with opinions expressed by several 
rubber chemists, indicate that slate flour of fine grade can be 
used in certain rubber goods to advantage. Slate flour of a uni- 
form degree of fineness and freedom from grit is now being 
produced commercially. 
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The Past, Present, and Future of Fiber Soles 


Consumer Demand—Sales Stimulation 


Educational Propaganda 


Government Tests and Conclusions 


By Chester C. Burnham 


HERE are a great many types of shoes which migat better be 
soled with tiber soles than with leather soles and yet, if you 
will visit your local shoe dealer you will be surprised at 


It has been 
proven again and again that fiber soles will outwear leather soles 


the scanty and broken assortment he will show you. 


besides possessing other admirable qualities over leather. But 
even if one is not favorable to fiber soles because of their increased 
wearing service they should be for the feeling of surefootedness 
which they give, the short (if any) breaking-in period which they 
require, the waterproofness and guaranty of uniformity which 
they offer. 

If you seek for information concerning the present traffic in 


hber soles you 


leather. The introduction of tiber into the rubber sole compound 
caused such soles to be called fiber soles and in this respect they 
are structurally different from the former rubber sole or pigment 


compound of shoemaking commerce 
Consumer Demand Established 


3e that as it may, it was certain that a goodly consumer demand 
quickly followed the first showing and soon after this demand 
numerous fiber soles appeared on the market. If all these soles 
had been tested and true, a different story might have been writ- 
ten here but unfortunately many inferior soles were offered and 
often with the same guaranty as the better grade, so that the 


shoe manutac- 





will gain little 
from your local 
shoe dealer other 
than a few re- 
marks to the ef- 
fect that the pub- 
lic do not seem to 
care for them. lf 
you talk with 
shoe  manufac- 
turers you will 
nd they are us- 
ing comparative- 
ly few, and most- 
ly on sport styles. 
If you ask for 


them of your 








turer, shoe deal 
er, and the pub- 
lic were be 
Much 
was claimed for 
these new fiber 
soles and for a 
time some. of 


wildered, 


these claims ap- 
peared 
gant but in the 


keenness of sell- 


extrava- 


ing competition 
this was over- 
looked. Some 


companies guar- 





Re Ss ee anteed their soles 








local repair man 
you will likely 
find them but 
you will be surprised to learn that there is very little call 


for them and that they are the exceptional repair job rather 


FIBER SOLED SHOES WORN TWO MONTHS AND 
TEN DAYS BY ARMY OFFICER 


than the rule. 
Naturally there is a reason for this lack of public and trade 


l 


interest and it is with the hope that | may assist in reviving this 


ne industry and profitable line that | choose to review some ol 
the causes which have undoubtedly been responsible for the de 
creased sales and less general usage at this time 

It must be admitted at the outset that fiber soles got little sup 


port from the leather sole houses These leather merchants 


smiled wisely and sang the old song a little bit louder, “There's 


‘thing like leather.” Thus whatever sale and introduction 
ber soles did get must have come ym sheer merit alone rather 
than from any friendly boosting Yet with the leather field 
gainst them and with leather soles preferred in many quarters 
nd strongly intrenched through years of shoe manutacturing prac- 
tice. fiber soles did come quickly into prominence about 1914. At 
that time one of the selling points claimed for them was that their 
1 a large percentage of fiberized leather and 


lara 
leath 


they might be treated in the shoe factory exactly as was leather 


omposition include 


t is entirely true that these new soles had many more character- 


. . , 
stics of leather than had the old composition or pigment soles 
ut it was probably straining a point somewhat when it was 


udly claimed that they could be cut, stitched and trimmed like 


rinted without special permissior f THE 


This article is nm ‘ P 


R ' W 


PAIR OF SHOES WORN 50 DAYS; RIGHT—FIBER to outwear the 
SOLE SLIGHTLY WORN; LEFT—LEATHER SOLE entice shes. ant 
WORN OUT ne : 
offered a new 
fair of shoes it the sole broke before the sole was worn through. 
Chis was wonderful propaganda at a time when the public had 
tired of breaking composition soles, and others willingly copied it 
or were forced to make an equal guaranty because of the fierce 
competition. 
Prices which were pretty fair at the start began to show the 
effect of this sharp selling competition and about this time it was 
possible to purchase women’s 9-iron soles for 12 to 14 cents 





a pair and with this, full shoe replacement gu vas given. 


Unwarranted Guaranties 


We must assume that this and all guaranties were made in good 
faith but however made, it could not withstand inferior merchan- 


dise and when many of these liber soled shoes were returned for 
claims, several fiber sole makers were forced out of business or 
vere forced to abandon their line of soles. If we are inclined 
to blame the rubber manufacturer for offering such merchandise 
we must also criticise the shoe manufacturer and dealer who 
accepted this merchandise and guaranty without looking to see 
what was behind it. It has always seemed to me there must be 


1 two-fold obligation in a guaranty of this kind which resembles 
the story of the old colored man who offered to hold the stakes 


of a bet. “Da’s all right,” said the bettor, “but who’s going to 


This early failure of some of the fiber soles was the first act 


The public had 


which caused the public to lose interest in them 
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some of the early claims, it became evident as more fiber soled 














‘ mprovement on rubber soles and was pre 
ire jorse them on several grounds but when it found that shoes were made, that these soles cou/d not be treated in the shox 
( ume or equally*bad ailments and fail factory exactly as was leather. It was discovered that the sizes 
( d that after all. they did not live up to of thread, awl and needle had frequently to be changed to get 
‘ sed with the bad and al! wert the best results and when it came to finishing the edges and _ bot- 
toms, much was to be desired. It seemed as though retailers 
: ’ were going to insist on a finish equal to that of leather and they 
\ctive Sales Stimulation said, “A shoe well finished is half sold.” It is very hard for a 
l ed ane in unusual manner. The shoe factory man to change his regular practices, and to get him 
es and uinly pref 1 tibe to change all these details was a superhuman task but the rubber 
it ft uilus f some to give satisfactory service, men came to realize that some educational work must be done for 

he active advertising and sales the ultimate good and proceeded to do it in manly fashion. 
1ig n f the more prominent firms identitied with At first these emissaries were not greeted with much enthusiasm 
le making. The trade journals and magazines were carry but later their work was very fruitful and gradually there came 
v Te tisements for the shoe trade and tor the publi on the market better made and better looking fiber soled shoes 
tt let these soles. Several nationally know: But it was too late to save the situation for by the time factories 
p ens and ! é ’ us sales got to the new swing of things the public was pretty well fed 
CORRECT STITCHING INCORRECT STITCHING 
UNLESS FIBER SOLES ARE CORRECTLY STITCHED THEY WILL NOT WEAR. NOTE HOW THE SOLE ON THE RIGHT HAS BEEN 
BROKEN PY THE AW! 

r manufacturers sent their salesmen out with a up on poorly stitched and roughly finished fiber soled footwear 
generous § 2 bef’ soled samples and a big seaSon was and they simply “quit cold” and -would have nothing more to de 
expected with them. The bargain basement counters were piled high with 

der for the reader to fully appreciate the psychology of such shoes and at least one large manufacturer retired from the 
what is to follow ild be known here that almost every trav- field after spending huge sums of money for equipment and ad- 
eling shoe salesn works on a commission basis. That is to say, Vertising and dumped nearly a quarter million pairs of soles on 

earnings are directly proportioned to the amount of shoes the market at prices estimated to be in the neighborhood of 5 
shipped to his customers. The salesmen went out with these cents per pair 
fiber soled samples and sold them by the carload with the result The Breaking Point 
that the rubber manufacturers could not keep pace with the de- This was the breaking point and for a time pandemonium 
mand and were hundreds of thousands of pairs short on their reigned. After it was all over and rubber men began to take 
ders. Retailers waited in vain for their shoes and finally can- account of stock it was discovered that the fiber sole business 


_ — } - fom . he 6) . . . . - . , 
ders when it became known that the fiber soles were was a thing of the past so far as big volume was concerned. Very 


net on hand with which to make up the shoes. The situation was likely the ending of the war had something to do with it, more- 


celled their « 


so desperate that many retailers accepted inferior soles because over, as sole leather became more easily obtainable and at slowly 
they felt they had to have some kind of fiber sole even if they descending prices the crying need for fiber soles from an econom- 
did not have what they originally ordered ical standpoint became less acute and it was indeed easy for the 

This caused endless trouble and loss and, as you may judge, shoe manufacturing trade to again take up the old _ refrain, 


shoe jobbers, and shoe salesmen ot “There's nothing like leather.” 1 am not quite willing to admit 
the truth of this old song, for sufficiently good results were ob- 
tained with fiber soles to warrant their being brought to a higher 


deprived shoe manutacturers, 
fat commissions which they had estimated as surely earned. It 1s 


an old story now among the shoe trade but it was practically im- 


possible to get these same salesmen to go out the next season and point of perfection but with the demand sadly decreased, the pro- 
push fiber soles Chey carried them, to be sure, but their heart ducing companies lost interest also and this brings the situation 
down to the present time when there is a very little traffic in 


was not in their work when they set out to tell their virtues 
They often forgot everything except how much money they lost them except through several companies who have stuck to their 
1 The failure to deliver soles at the outset lines and dominated what little business was available. 


the previous seas 
It would appear that a product which had stood for so much 


soured the trade and caused the most serious set-back the in- 
iustrv has had abuse in introduction methods and usage and which still retained 
many admirable qualities to commend itself to the trade, could 


Educational Propaganda certainly be perfected and successfully introduced to the trade 

In spite of this and the other set-backs, fiber soles continued to generally. I believe it can be done and should be done but who- 
sell, and were to withstand still another shock. The shoe ever undertakes this work must build safely and securely step by 
manufacturer was unwittingly responsible for this. In spite of step. The broken down bridges of former failures must be re- 
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paired and rebuilt of indestructible material so that the product 
e condemned for the same faults. 


shall not again 


United States Bureau of Standards Makes Tests 


Nothing I could write regarding fiber soles could be more con 
vincing than the report of the United States Bureau of Standards 
This department has seriously gone out 
No one will 
deny the authenticity of this important governmental report. 

It will be 
prices of sole leather soared to great heights and only the lower 


regarding these soles 
atter the facts and has secured an impartial résumé. 


remembered that during the great world war the 


grades were obtainable for civilian wear as all the prime selec- 


tions were required for army use. It became a question how long 


this prime selection would be sufficient for the army and with a 


view to the future needs, the Department of Commerce through 


its Bureau of Standards made some exhaustive tests of leather 


and fiber soles and thus we have some very valuable and interest- 
ing data for our consideration 
The chief tests to determine the adapta 


object of these was 


bility of composition soles to the wearing conditions of military 
service and in this connection two other interesting points were 
(1) the wearing qualities of composition material 


of good oak sole leather and (2) the wear- 


brought out: 
as compared with that 
ing qualities of different brands of fiberized soles as compared 
with each other 

and the brands 


This investigation was impartially carried on 


selected were widely advertised and extensively used products 
that 


SC sles 


indicate they had been successfully used in 
trade. These 
shoes which were constructed according to specilications drawn 
In order to 
eliminate as many yariables as possible it was thought preferable 
to conduct the tests by having soldiers of the infantry organiza- 


would be 


which would 


civilian were placed on regular marching 


up with the assistance of the Quartermaster General. 


tion wear the shoes and thus the conditions of wear 


practically the same for all soles. One shoe of each pair was 
soled with leather and the other with fiber, thus making each pair 
of shoes an individual test in itself. 

Great care was exercised in making the tests and the supply 
sergeant in each cormpany was furnished with report blanks which 
were in the form of weekly reports on which were recorded the 
number of days the shoes were worn, the duty performed on that 
day and the weather conditions. The shoes were inspected weekly 
and at such times when the soles were sufficiently worn or dam- 
aged, the test was discontinued, the soles being removed from 
the shoes. 

There were four fiber soles used which are designated in the 
tables by the letters A, B, C, and D. Fifty-nine pairs were 
tested and the following table accounts for 40 pairs of shoes as 


follows 
Table I 
SUMMARY OF FAILURES 

Fiber Sole Code Letter A B C D Totals 
Failure by leather sole wearing out first . 2's 2 
Failure by fiber sole wearing out first  ¥ 4 6 
Failure by cracking of fiber sole..............0+-.005 1 2 3 
Failure due to stitches Dey - out of fiber sole or wear- < 

ing and breaking off at the toe...........e-eee eee 2 9 2 18 


Nineteen pairs were lost track of through transfer of men from 
the cantonment or where both soles wore out at the same time. 
It must be understood that these were war times and accurate 
track of many things was lost. Much history is written in the 
above table and the following figures represent only the actual 
wearing away of the material without reference to the methods 


of failing. 100 per cent wear means that the sole wore through. 


Table II accounts individually for some of the pairs men- 
tioned in Table I and shows the percentage of failure or success, 
In considering this table it should be noticed that most of the 
failures of the fiber sole were due to faulty processes in shoe 
manufacture and not to the fiber sole as a product. 


At the time 





Table II 
DETAILED ACCOUNT OF WEAR 
Percent Per cent Percent Per cent 
Wear Wear Wear Wear 
Leather Composi- Leather Composi- 
Pair No Sole tion Sole Pair No. Sole tion Sole 
; 100 39 E . 49.5 33.5 
+ 100 41 100 100 
4 66 42 75 38 
) 100 44 71 66 
1] 100 45 e 57 63.5 
12 68 46 35 40 
15 R8 47 g5 100 
18 44.5 48 88 57 
i) 100 49 100 71 
21 7 50 75 100 
7 61 52 83 57 
0 49.5 53 69 100 
31 RX& 54 4/ 28 
4 100 35 100 74 
s) 77 57 100 57 
Potals 30 pairs, leather, 2353.5 points; fiber, 1979.5 points. 


this test was conducted little attention had been given to improved 
methods of handling The ftber 
makers were still loudly proclaiming that their product could be 


fiber soles in shoemaking. sole 
used exactly as was leather and shoe manufacturers were either 
too busy to doubt this statement or were content to let them make 
true 


good on their own presentation. Later they awoke to the 


facts and in the light of what has been done in an educational 
way it seems to me that we have a wonderful inducement to con- 
tinue this educational work so that the time will come when we can 
be assured that the shoe factory methods of application will be 
so understood and executed that the percentage of failures from 


faulty application will be at a minimum. 


Educational Work Necessary 
No later than this morning | was in receipt of a communication 
mailed from the head office of a large shoe machinery firm with 
offices all over the world, telling me that my local shoe repairer 


around the corner has complied certain 
with good repairing methods and has therefore been awarded an 


with details consistent 
official sign to be placed over his store indicating his adherence 
to standard and safe repairing practices in his shop. The very 
tact that this principal company has found merit in this matter 
of education and assistance is proof positive that such education 
is necessary, and may well extend to the actual manufacturing of 
shoes as well as the repairing of them. 

The educational problem with the shoe manufacturer is one 
requiring accurate knowledge and tact while the problem: with 
the shoe repairer is more complicated because of the failure of 
the repairer it many cases to follow the teachings of good litera- 
They are not so open to education 
When customers insist on 


ture and the trade press. 
through the ordinary trade channels. 
better work from their repair men and when shoe retailers insist 
on better made fiber from their shoe manu- 
facturers, then we shall be making actual progress. Educational 
work seems to have reached a point now where to be ignorant of 


constitutes a case of 


soled footwear 


the actual requirements on such matters 
wilful negligence on the part of the shoe repairer ard shoe manu- 
facturer 


Discussion of Report 


From Table I it will be seen how important this educaticral 
Out of 40 pairs of shoes under discussion in this 
no difference, 


work is to be. 
table, 27 pairs were not satisfactory. It makes 
for the minute, what the trouble was, the fact remains they were 
unsatisfactory. But 18 pairs were unsatisfactory because of faulty 
workmanship in the shoe factory. Almost half the trouble was in 
the shoe manufacturer's hands to remedy while 9 pairs (six pairs 
that wore out and 3 pairs that cracked) was with the rubber man- 
ufacturer. If we wish to make a direct comparison we might say 
that poor shoe making processes were twice as much to blame for 
these failures as poor fiber sole making. In fact we cannot be 
sure that the three pairs of soles would have cracked had they 


been properly attached. Very often the shoemaking has much to 
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wit é king t many cases the remark was made that fiber soles were fine for a 
ng ills ( to a ta ter shde and there seemed to be no complaint that this material 
e concl estions the de the foot colde re were several remarks made to the 
k 2 ( ! est t t t vari veat r these soles burned the feet This 
food t t and study 
al . i t ? ‘ 
ne | mments are in itali eEXTTITI AA 5. 
PLIABI re le than the leath 
d hence the easil mder the val] rt the 
ot whe walking g 
j yuality t u fiber soled shoes to be , mn 
é d lid? .) ica shi cs There or i may 
; ded that people with tender feet, fiber soled shoes 
‘ l cert tainly they would not ve eink ne 
i { fra j thers t 4 » j va 
mucl d ir fee 
Warsaproor Ova No complaints were made that mois THE STITCHING AWL HAS CUT THIS SOLE NEEDLESSLY AND IT WILI 
oe onetoai , : ry It is undoubtedly true that hes BREAK AWAY AT THE TOE 
es a! " ‘ rproof but when worn thin. stitches ffect would be very noticeable after a long march and it was 
pulled out. toe w ff or when soles become cracked. moisture noticeable that several men weuld wear these shoes only a part 
wet the foot al , the fiber after that point has no ad of the day in warm weather. One case in particular can be cited 
ntage er leat vhere a soldier whose duties were practically all in the barracks 
4 e ti } es e worn thin ti i could not give the fiber soles too much praise in the winter but 
ve in a similar 1 we are certain that they will wet when warm weather came, he practically reversed his opinion and 
, , ure Such shoe a ; said they made his feet very hot and uncomfortable It is diffi- 
with f a h ¢ of Ei s/ cult to determine just what causes this effect. It may be that the 
ry ‘ fily halls feet perspire more due to the extra muscle action of the foot 
j r d be uused by the shoe being more pliable, or that the composition 
f sole prevents the heat from escaping from the shoe or that the 
Weicht. The average specific gravity of all fiber soles tested ber sole actually does transmit heat to the foot in a greater 
was 1.30 That of the leather before being treated with a water- degree than does leather. In the latter case it would seem as 
+} 


pro g cor 
Inasmuch as 
of the same 


only are pre 
fiber soles w 
soles and If 
ize 11 leath 


use of composition soles 
weight of the shoe about 4 ounces 


rease the 


npound was 1.01 and after being treated was 1.11 10ugh the heavy middle sole would counteract this quality 

the specific gravity of all the materials It should be considered that the army test shoes were made 
type were nearly the same. the average figure values “4 @ fiber outsole and a good substantial leather middle sole 
between it and the bottom of the shoe. 

Retail shoe dealers and will tell you that it is possible 
to get a iaxwger foot into a certain sized shoe with a fiber sole than 
it is ina similar shoe soled with leather. The reason for this is un- 
doubtedly found in the fact that the more flexible sole allows a 


f this same thickness would then in- 
high instep foot to slide in by the vamp seam of the shoe. Once 


sented her« From these figures it is seen that the 





ere practically 29 per cent heavier than the untreated 
) per cent heavier than the treated soles \ pair of 


10.5-iron, would weigh about 14 ounces. The 


er soles 4 


in the shoe, the “too much foot” carefully works its way down to 














Thee pe if vl herein SUL Le sted for leathe SOLES ecw 
~ery low indeed and it is worthy of comment that some interesting ‘he forward part of the shoe and cramps the toes against the toe 
mparisons of leather soling might bi Selected box. i ith the toes cramped exces ive perspiratic n begins ana 
les are hardly a fa tandard in this matter when considering ‘"e fiber soled shoes are given credit for causing the feet to per- 
the problem from a civilian viewpoint. Note also that the Govern-  ‘SP're. 
nent rebort me parison in costs—a very vital feature. 1 test wall suggest a cw w this defect. Fit this same foct 
4 ; : t fiber soled shoe that is a full size longer and a width or more 
Grip or Friction Quatities. The softness of the fiber soles as 
npared with leather allows them to conform more closely to the 
objects which they come into contact with when in us¢ This yreld- 
ng property gives ‘ etter hold or grip and hence they will 
esist the action of slipping better than leather soles. This quality 
as noticeable i i weather when snow was on the ground and 
e tendency t i] t a maximum. Several men stated that 
vhile w ng t vas soled with leather would slip 
er ‘ t ole Wave uble in this respect 
da ’ r f rougni 4 fnis test Thin 
h ldren who would appreciate this 
I +f nd ov. Tho k f the thousands of 
iddl , md , rsov wl wre naturally timid whe 
\ pf 1 uv makes then 
. ii F 7 i zuth 7 
, y 4 SOLE OF THIS TYPE WERE SOLD IN THE EARLY DAYS THEY 
WOULD EASILY CRACK WHEN BENT 
, er He N t the men wearing these test 
es were re t on the effect of heat or cold on narrower and u will find that the same trouble will not exist 
stns feet wh , es because it was thought that r at least in no such objectionable proportions. . 
sitting the ide , minds might possibly prejudice their re WEARING Quatities. As far as the actual wearing away of 
rt nee } nclusions drawn here were made from the material is concerned it appears that the fiber soles have an 
t le the inspect vas going on In advantage in the ratio of about 1.2 to 1 as compared with leather 
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from the averages of the 30 pairs of test shoes 


as determined 
tabulated under Table II. It 


ever, that fiber soles will always outwear leather since from the 


cannot be accepted as a fact, how- 


same table it can be readily seen that in ten cases, leather outwore 


ber and in two cases it equaled it in wear. It is a noticeable 
fact that when the composition did outwear leather it was in a 
much higher ratio than in cases where leather outwore fiber, 

manufactured product its 


This, however, is not the 


Since the fiber sole material is a 
quality can be uniformly maintained. 
The latter material is made from the skins of 


Different parts of the hide 


case with leather 
animals and is a product of nature. 
in such a manner that a sole cut from one location will out- 
By these facts perhaps it 


vary 
' wear a sole cut from another location. 

can be explained why in some cases leather will outwear fiber 
while in some other cases this is not true. 

The reader should bear in mind that of the leather soles tested, 
they were all supposedly “army specification” leather soles which 
is the highest priced leather obtainable. Let us apply this same 
test to civilian leather soles of much inferior selection, quality and 
, much lower price and we shall find that the wear ratio is much 


more greatly m favor of fiber Ihe pre e of the fiber sole wll 




















THE SOLE OF THIS SHOE WAS EASILY DEPRESSED, WHICH DISSEC- 


TION SHOWED WAS DUF TO POOR SHOEMAKING 
not fluctuate whether it be used in an “army specification” shoe 
in a cheap stitchdown for children. Let us take Hemlock 
nion and offal soles for our comparison and see what we shall 
see. The accompanying illustrations give some specific data on 


this point. 


It will be noted in Table | that there are thre¢ 


’ SERVICEABILITY. 
wavs in which fiber soles failed as compared with one way in 
which leather failed. In 27 out of 40 cases listed, the test had to 


he discontinued because of the failure of the fiber sole. In some 
cases. the fiber sole would wear and break off at the toe, per- 
mitting an accumulation of dirt under the toe, causing a lump 
due to the yielding of the fibrous material. This would exert a 


tension on the stitching which would pull out, causing the sole 
to become loose. This same effect was produced when a fiber 


sole cracked or the stitches pulled out in any other place than 
the toe. Besides causing discomfort to the wearer, it also allowed 
moisture to penetrate between the outer and middle soles which 


would not dry out quickly and hence the middle sole (of leather) 


would swell and become uneven. These objections were not near- 


ly so acute with leather because the soles were stiffer and would 


not vield as readily. In each of the cases where the fiber soles 
failed. the leather sole remained in good condition and had con- 
that the leather was 


siderable wear left. It can readily be seen 
more serviceable than iber in these tests 








What the Government Concludes 


ConcLusions. The 
material actually used in this test: 


following conclusions apply only to the 


1. That the wear of the fiber soles compared favorably 
with that of the leather used. 

2. That there was little difference between the 
qualities of the three brands of fiber soles used. 

3. That the leather proved more serviceable than the com 
position. 

4. That wearing and breaking off at the toe and the pulling 
out of stitches are typical ways in which composition soles fail. 


wearing 


To my mind nothing could be more conclusive of the value oi 
fiber soling than this report of the Bureau of Standards. If you 
will analyze these conclusions you will realize that the greatest 
fault is not actually with the material but more nearly with the 
method and care used in applying. Admittedly, the greatest 
amount of fault found with it can be overcome if they will not 
stub off at the toe and if the stitches can be made to hold. The 
structure of the fiber compound can certainly be changed to with- 
stand this stubbing effect and better methods of stitching will cer- 
tainly accomplish wonders in limiting the breaking of stitches 
in wear. Breaking of stitches means poor tension in stitching or 
rather unequal tension in stitching but with the automatic tension 
devices on our sole stitching machines, properly set and adjusted, 
any reliable shoe manufacturer should be able to turn out such 
fiber soled shoes in quantity with little fear from this feature. 

The one failure that we cannot condone is that of cracking of 
the fiber sole. That is inexcusable in a test sole unless it can be 
conclusively shown that it was caused by poor shoemaking. A 
fiber sole must be so stitched that it can flex naturally on the 
shoe and of course, if it cannot, almost anything is likely to happen 
to it. Soles might crack from this cause but certainly the com- 
pound and cure can be controlled so that cracking wil! not be a 
prevalent feature. 

In the January number Mr 
tive suggestions as to what he believes may be done to rehabili- 


Burnham will offer some construc- 


tate the fiber sole industry. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASES 
is being made, through the American Engineering 


differences between 


\n attempt 


Committee, speci- 


Standards to eliminate the 


purchases and the usual practices of 
commercial suppliers. It is believed that this 


portant economies not only to the Government but also to other 


fications for Government 


will result in im 


consumers as well 

Specifications already submitted to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee by the Federal Specifications Board include 
hose for various industrial cotton duck. Other 
specifications which have been officially adopted by the Federal 
3oard for the use of all Government departments 


purposes and 
Specifications 
but which may possibly be revised within a year include the fol- 
lowing: pneumatic tires, solid tires, and inner tubes; basic car- 
bonate, white lead, basic sulphate, white lead, leaded zinc oxide. 
red lead, and zinc oxide 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATION PLANS RESEARCH CONFERENCES 


The Research Committee of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers is considering a plan for holding occasional open 
conferences in various New England textile centers, with a view 
to arousing increased interest in the research movement. Among 
the members of the committee are the following representatives of 
tire fabric mills: Edward W. Callahan, agent, Fairhaven Mills, 
and Albert R. Pierce, superintendent, Pierce Manufacturing 
Corporation, both of New Massachusetts, and W. O 
Jelleme, Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey 


3ed ford, 
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Colloid Process ot Reclaiming Rubber 


Plauson’s Method of Rubber Regeneration’ 


. interesting thor i een added to the well known for several hours with fresh addition oi alkali when the chemical- 
process uming vulcanized waste rubber This ly combined sulphur is partly removed By increasing the ad- 

















rocess depends on the discovery that it is possible to ol dition of alkali to about 10 parts, almost the whole of the free 
egeneratior simple manner at a low temperature by the and combined sulphur can be removed by a single disintegratior 
anecous gent, a substance colloid By addition of 10 parts of benzene or xylene, etc., and 5 to 10 
re as accelerator lispersion, a saponifying agent, or a parts of caustic alkali the extraction of sulphur can be performed 
ng agent or t without addition of ammonium sulphide 
The waste ru 1 with suitable liquid at temperatures Vulcanized soft rubber can be highly dispersed in ordinary) 
tween 15 ar 120 es | ithout application of pressure vater without addition of alkali if one of the above mention 
n extraordinar : divided “dispersed” stat Phis lispersion accelerators, preferably colloids such as colophony, 
as the great advantage that the use of high temperature and clue, gelatine, casein, protein, etc., is added together with 5 to 
pressure is ay the properties of the raw material are t 10 per cent of one of the hydrocarbons named. The process is 
changed s nN rwise the Cast und a reclaimed ri howe ver, always accelerated by the addition of alkalis. 
s obtained w ost the same chemical properties as \fter complete regeneration and washing, a difficultly soluble 
initial rubber t it lloidal chemical properties are different insoluble rubber-like mass is obtained which, however, swells 
s applies only when t vaste rubber used has not been ex- certain hydrocarbons The phenomenen of insolubility is ap- 
ively vulcanized or jected to the so-called aftervulcaniza- arently to be explained in that in ebonite vulcanization a poly- 
igh temperatur r a long time In that case the re merization of the rubber molecule also takes place and the sulphur 
d rubber obtaine to be regarded as a polymer of natural partly plays the role of catalyst for polymerization and partly 
hher P i her <« ents } e 
propert itterent 
e essentia t cw | es Sist ij . 
( ordit echa disintegrat nthe 
ed lloid 1 t ‘ i wast er with a larg 
tit ite le substances Whit accelerat 
‘ persior the pr ess \m v 
h additior t titi f soap from fats, resins 
nthe c i vy materials r Hoids sucl is 
glue ta le ‘ " nm S¢ resin emulsions, fr < 
te and irk nI ds t a suitable nature t < 
e with the sulj ted 
Various swelling ag s ents fe ird or sot ubbe 
I ) | me aniline phe ] ind oils 
irious sorts treatment results n ielding a homogeneous 
duct resembling rf ber latex and may considered as a < 
la solut ot , a Mat the Pyle 5 I ictica 1 
Sé r orgat L hie 1h thus ely divided cat - 
e desulphurize: Plauson Colloid Mill 
n the perat ft cess te irts amnx m sul 
phide, 1 part of caustic alkali and 2 parts of potash soap are dis idds itself onto the rubber molecule and in such a form is dis- 
solved in 100 parts of iter \t a temperature of 100 to III solved by the highly polymerized rubber 
degrees C, there is ther Ided 10 parts of vulcanized soft rubber When treating waste which contains textile material, such as 
that is, waste rubber from automobile tires, in the cruml \ 1utomobile tires, these substances must first be removed by treat- 
granular form. This mixture is then intensively disintegrated 1 ing the finely ground waste at 100 to 110 degrees C. to a 30 per 
colloid mill in which the beater arms run in liquid at as hig! cent alkali solution or a 50 per cent zinc chloride solution in a 
a speed as 2,000 meters per minute, and is pumped by a mud mill until the fabric has been dissolved. 
pump into a reservoir and then continuously circulated between [he colloid process has the advantage that only small quantities 
the reservoir and the disintegrator {f the expensive organic regenerating agents are used, since ow- 
It is preferable but t essential heat the reservoir and liquid ing to the high dispersion obtained by the extraordinarily fine 
steam to 100 to 110 degrees ( The rubber and liquid torm mechanical disintegration, the regenerating agent comes into most 
homogeneous mass even after disintegration for half an hour intimate contact with the highly dispersed rubber. The chemicals 
\fter one hour, an emulsion-like appearance is observed and the employed therefore act rapidly and energetically on the rubber. 
ree sulphur has been extracted and is present partly in the col In prior processes the chemicals came in contact with only the 
loidal form and partly dissolved by the ammonium sulphide. Fur- surface of the rubber and did not penetrate deeply enough except 
ther treatment depends on the final product desired under high pressure and temperature. In such cases the outer 


[he mixture may be cooled by the addition of cold water with  jayers of rubber were partially decomposed by the action of the 
mtinual disintegration, and the major portion of the liquid con- reagents, the pressure, and the temperature, by the time the re- 


taining the free sulphur in the colloidal and dissolved form may agents reached the interior portions. 
¢ removed by filtration and pressure or the sulphur can be ex- The devulcanization takes place at low temperatures; therefore. 
tracted from the emulsion with organic sulphur solvents. The a catalytic reverse action of the sulphur or sulphur compounds 


rubber mass can be again treated in the same dispersion medium formed does not take place as is possible when regenerating rub- 


her at high pressure and temperature 
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Molds for Hard Plasties 


Current Practice in Mold Design for Hand and Semi-Automatic Molding 


Molds for Hard Plastics 


«Lbs for shaping all plastic materials are divided into two 
general types, the overflow or flash mold, and the positive 
or plunger form. The properties of the material molded, 


how it hardens, and how the mold is to be handled 


n production, 
all influence mold design. 
\ccuracy in dimensions of the molded product and the operat 


ing conditions of heat and pressure require the use of steel of 





FIG. 1 HAND FLASH MOLD FOR MAKING DICE 


lr hh 


special vrade, isually 1 hal Pea" cil iarcde mv tool steel. Such 


1 t 


withstand the heavy strains to which it is subjected in hydraulic 


steel has the high.tensile strength needed to enable the mol 


press operation and also the quality for die sinking and hubbing 
with the superior polish necessary to impart the finish required 
on the molded product. 

Special expert engineering ability is also needed to produce 
correctly designed molds. In fact, mold designing is a critica 
feature of the hard plastic business and upon its quality depends 
the success of the molding operations. This is particularly truc 
of closed or positive molds for complicated pieces and those con 


taining accurately placed metal inserts. 











FIG. 2. PRESS FLASH MOLD WITH INSERT BAR 


The two types of molds previously referred to are distinguished 
by the fact that in the overflow or flash mold one part rests upon 
the other when closed and in the positive or plunger mold one 


part rests within the other when closed. 


Overflow Molds 


The overflow or flash mold is adapted for material in plastic 
masses, or approximate mold form, like rubber or shellac com- 
1The data and illustrations used in the article were obtained from the 
Chas. Rurroughs Co., Newark, New Jersey, and The General Bakelite Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 





positions, filling the cavity to excess. When closed under pres- 
sure this excess extrudes between the two parts of the mold as a 
thin tin or flash of waste In rubber work a shallow recess is 
usually provided around the mold cavity to receive the flash 
as a rind. 

Variations from simple single cavity hand molds to multiple 
cavity and semi-automatic molds in both types are an interesting 
study and make clear some of the elements and problems of mold 
design. Upon the attainment of correct design the success of 
h ] 


ard plastic molding depends 


Single and Multiple Cavity Flash Molds 


Single cavity molds are in general more expensive to make 
and operate than those with multiple cavities. Single cavity molds 
are used for making phonograph records and for large or com 
plicated pieces with numerous inserts. Fig. 1 represents a simpk 


overflow mold for making dice and Fig. 2 one 


tor making keys 
with metal inserts. Both molds are indirectly heated from. the 
press. A direct steam-heated mold with connections for mounting 
in a semi-automatic press is seen in Fig. 3 

When the size and form of the object permit, semi-automatic 
molds are made with interchangeable impressions attached to top 


and bottom impression plates. These also serve for attachment 





FIG. 3. DIRECT-HEATED FLASH MOLD 


of the mold in the press. One cavity of a flash mold of this sort 
is shown in Fig. 4 as mounted in a press ready for operation 

The object produced in this mold, shown in Fig. 5 in halt 
cross-section, is a circular knob with knurled edge having a hok 
of different diameters through the center. This mold requires 
upper and lower pins meeting in the center to form the hole. The 
finished object is removed from the lower cavity by the upward 
action of an ejector pin which passes through the bottom heating 
plate, striking the shouldered pin in the lower mold cavity and 
ejecting the knob upward. It will be noticed that the heating 
plates have tubular passages for steam circulation. 


Positive Molds 


Closed type molds are usually known as positive or plunger 
molds. They are built to contain just sufficient material to form 
Attached to the 
top or cover portion is the plunger or “force” which serves to 


the article molded without excess or overflow 


compress the stock in the die or impression cavity, closing it 
against overflow or escape of the molding material. 

\ typical example of a single cavity positive hand mold and 
picture of object produced from it are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 
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steel in the cavity of which the gradua- 


The force plate carries 


The mold is of hardened 
tions for the dial are engraved in relief. 











D is the impression cavity die sunk to correspond to the design 
required on the molded object; E, the impression plate upon 
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dowels to guide the closure of the upper and lower parts of the 


The pin in the center of the force is to carry a brass insert 


ack of the dial. 


mold 
molded into the 


When the mold is opened the pin or plug seen in the bottom 
of the die serves as a means of removing the finished piece fron 
the cavity. The three holes through the force plate are used 
opening the mold means of a three-pin hand tool 

Multiple Cavity Positive Molds 

Multiple cavity positive molds are built and assembled to facili 
tate ease of operation [hese automatic or semi-automatic tea 
tures are indicated diagrammatically in Fig. 8. The parts of this 
assembly are given specific names indicating their functions, as 
follow \ late to which is attached the respective 
plunge “for for each mold cavity; B, the plunger 

Vrvvvvyt™ 
Inserts 
Insert 
Bottom 
Top 


Molded Distributor Head 


an | 


Insert Carrier 


& G 


Leose bars for forming lugs 


tevyvyy vi 


Screws for uniting 
mold parts 


Force e 


Cut out forme 


Oe 


Cover or Force 
Plate 









AND MOLDED 


INSERTS 
DISTRIBUTOR HEAD 


PARTS OF POSITIVE MOLD, 


“force”; C, the chase or retaining plate containing 


molding material, sometimes functioning to hold together an 
assembly of mold parts 
The chase of a mold performs essentially the same function as 


g together a form of type for printing. 


a printer hase in holdin 


which are mounted the mold impression pieces central over holes 
through which ejector pins, F, act to remove the molded piece 
from the impression cavity; G is the ejector pin plate. 


Direct Steam Heated Positive Molds 


Hard plastic molds are operated in brief cycles of time owing 


to the nature of the molding medium. This frequently necessi- 


Insert carrier ring 





Dowel 





Insert 


Chase Ring - carrier pins 
FIG. 12. TOP AND BOTTOM DIE ASSEMBLY OF FIG. 11 MOLD 
tates building the mold provide in its construction for circula- 
tion of steam and water alternately through the mold parts 
The construction of a steam-heated positive mold for a deep 


The force A, chase B, and 


are each cored for independent circulation of steam 


hollow object is illustrated in Fig. 9 
impression ( 
3ecause of the depth of the mold and consequent diffi- 
culty in withdrawing the force for removal of the object from 
the chase, a stripper plate D is arranged under the flange of the 
force A, between it and the top of the chase B. 

If the stripper plate is attached to the head of the press the 
In any event the mold can 


or water 


mold is readily opened mechanically. 
be more conveniently with than without a stripper plate in the 


or deep molds 
Sub-Cavity Positive Molds 
small objects are frequently made in a so-called sub- 


\ diagram 
\ repre- 


case 


Very 
cavity mold to secure speed and economy of molding 
of such a mold is shown in Fig. 10 in plan and section 
sents the force, B the chase, C the impressions, and D the impres- 
sion plate 


Complex Positive Molds for Piece Containing Inserts 


The individual parts of a somewhat complex mold with inserts 
are shown in Fig. 11, together with top and bottom views of the 
finished piece which is a distributor head for an automobile ignition 
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It is approximately a deep hollow cylinder having a curved 
Examination of the indi- 


system 
ut out on one side and a square base. 
vidual mold parts and their assembly, shown in Fig. 12, reveals 
the necessity of expert design and workmanship for its successful 
production. 

An important requirement in designing positive molds is the 
provision of sufficient capacity above the cavity for the article to 
hold sufficient powdered material to form the molded object. This 
mold because 


condition does not obtain in an overflow 


the material used in that style of mold is a plastic mass filled 


open or 


into the cavity in excess by hand 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the nceds of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


(99) 
rubber tissue, such as used by tailors. 

(100) Addresses of manufacturers of ground glass, 50 to 70- 
mesh, are requested. 

(101) A foreign 
ufacturers of rubber hern bulbs, with view to representation. 
(102) Request is made for addresses of American manufac- 
turers of golf ball equipment and molds. 

(103) Inquiry is made for addresses of concerns manufac- 
turing rubber paving blocks and for information as to where 


A correspondent desires addresses of manufacturers of 


correspondent desires addresses of man- 


rubber paving is in use. 

(104) A manufacturer 
of corn oil substitute. 

(105) Request is made 
guaranteed leather gaskets for hydraulic presses. 2% 

(106) A correspondent desires the addresses d¥ mariu facturers 


requests addresses of manufacturers 


7 : . : 
for addresses of manftfacturers of 


of rubber rugs. 
(107) A patent 
of dies and taps used for threading hard rubber tubing. 
(108) 
ing knives for cutting rubber off rolls on rubber mills. 
(109) Request is made for a directory or list of 
turers of hard rubber tubing and rod stock and those which turn 
it, with special reference to fountain pen manufacture. 


attorney requests addresses of manufacturers 


\ reader desires to obtain addresses of concerns mak- 


manufac- 


(110) A fabric jobber requests addresses of houses doing 
prooling. 

(111) A reader inquires for sources from which to obtain 
cement for securing together pieces of hard rubber stock, as 


sealing plugs in threaded openings 
manufacturers of 


(11Z) Inquiry is made for addresses of 
bicycle pumps. 

(113) Inquiry is made as to who owns the trade mark “Chek 
Tread” on tires 

(114) A request has been received for addresses of manufac- 


turers of machinery for wire winding hose from ™% to 3 inches 
in diameter, particularly to use up short lengths of wire. 

(115) A desires the addresses of manufacturers of 
machines for cutting flat disks stock from ™% to 1 
inch thick, ranging from 3 to 10 inches in diameter. 

(116) Prices are desired on tan or brown tire putty in bulk 


in quantities from 25 to 500 pounds or by the gallon; also on 


reader 


from slab 


cement for use with putty. 


(117) An inquirer desires addresses of dealers in cotton or 
woolen flock. 
(118) A Canadian concern desires the addresses of dealers in 


silicon in the colloidal state. 
(119) A manufacturer 
small lever-cutting knives 


desires addresses of concerns making 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed below 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber World, 25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 
Request for each address should be on a separate sheet and state 
number. 


(3980) Leather and rubber goods for industrial purposes— 
Poland. Agency desired. Quote, German or French, c. i. f. 
Danzig. 

(3991) Rubber articles—Poland. Agency desired. Quote 
c. i. f. Danzig. 

(3998) Fishermen’s supplies, including rubber boots—Portugal. 


Purchase. Quote c. i. f. Portuguese ports. Payment against 


documents on arrival of goods. 


(4021) All-rubber patches and cement—Cuba Exclusive 
agency. 

(4062) Rubber heels—Norway. Agency. 

(4067) Men’s rubber shoes and raincoats—Chile. Agency. 
Quote c. i. f. Coronel in Spanish. 

(4076) Tires—Italy. Agency. Quote c, i. f. Palermo. 

(4077) Tires—Australia. Agency. Cash against documents. 

(4084) All kinds of sport shoes—Norway. Purchase. Quote 
c. i. f. Bergen. 

(4157) Tires—Norway. Agency. 

(4177) Rubber garden hose, 50-foot lengths, 3< to 2-inch, 


plain and wired—Italy. Purchase. Italian port, 


in Italian or French. 


Quote c. i. f. 


(4217) Electrical installation and telephone materials, insu- 
lated cables 1.5 to 100 sq. mm., etc—Norway. Purchase. Quote 
c. i. f. Norwegian port, 

(4226) Rubber galoshes, 50,000 to 70,000  pairs—Baltic 
Provinces. Agency and purchase. Quote c. i. f. Baltic port. 
Cash against documents. 

(4229) Motor cars, tires, and accessories—Ireland. Agency. 
Quote f. o. b. New York. 

(4239) Electrical; appliances for lighting, telephone, and tele- 
graph services; hospital supplies—Canary Islands. Agency. 


Quote c. i. f. Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. Cash against documents 
arrival of merchandise. 

(4240) tires and accessories 
many. Purchase and agency. Quote c. i. f. German port. 


(4241) Electrical accessories, insulating materials, wires and 


Ger- 


Metor cars, trucks, cycles, 


cables, etc—Australia. Agency. Quote f. 0. b. American port. 
Cash against documents, 

(4244) Sporting goods—Sweden Agency Quote c. i. f. 
Stockholm. 

(4256) Pneumatic tires—Belgium. Represent manufacturers. 

(4267) Auto accessories, rubber pads, vulcanizing outfits, ete. 
—Hungary. Agency. Quote c. i. f. Hungary. 

(4271) Insulating materials—Norway. Purchase and agency. 
Quote c. i. f. Norwegian port. 

(4289) Stamp canceling machines, hand or foot power, for 
small postoffices—Mexico. Purchase. Quote in Spanish. 

(4301) Rubber flooring—Switzerland. Agency. Quote on 50, 
60 or 100 square meters, c. i, f. Hamburg, Amsterdam, or pref- 
erably Basel. 

(4321) Autos, cycles, accessories, benzine, tires, vulcanizing 
and retreading outfits, air compressors, etc—Hungary. Purchase 
and agency. Quote, German, French, or Hungarian, c. i. f. Hun- 


garian port. 
Trade Lists Available 
Mimeographed copies available on reference to titles and file 
numbers. 
LA-15006 
.EUR-2031-A 
Electrical apparatus and supplies, importers and 


UI isso catacncmer amok aek kc ea ee ere EUR-6021 


dealers, 
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Computing Waste Percentage 
. , , — . 
Records of Waste I ercentage 
is now general tactory practice to keep accurate records on the 
percentage of waste in all types of fabric cutting and to offer 
the operator an incentive to save stock by arranging his 
patterns to best advantage. Unless this incentive is given, the 
best results cannot be obtained ) matter how close supervision 
f the work is maintained Chere are various methods of in 
corporating this incentive with the operator’s piece rate, 


analysis of all of the various shapes of patterns in 


Stock Distribution and Inspection—Ideal Layout 


the inventory at the end of it, should equal the amount of stock 


consumed by the cutting machines, with allowance made _ for 


doubling and calender waste. 


Mechanical Computator 


There is another method of computing the efficiency of cutting 
by means of measurement, eliminating all weighing of stock or 
waste. This employs a machine which computes accurately and 


quickly the number of feet or yards of stock it will take to cut 




















ise must first be mad For instance, a paper lay-out of a run a given number of pairs at the best possible performance. To 
sizes of men’s gum shoe linings might show the best possible employ this method it is first necessary to send a model size of 
vield to be 9 pairs per yard, making the scrap percentage 22 each pattern used to the laboratory of the machine company 
per cent. The method would be to set a standard of 25 per cent where an analysis is made and the factor of this part determined. 
this class of work and pay the cutter a bonus of 5 per cent’ To operate the machine, which combines the work of a grading 
for every per cent below that figure. Changes in patterns must machine and comptometer at the same time, the pattern factor 
be watched closely, however, as the same pattern might be made or index is set on an indicater for that purpose. Supposing the 
more oblong in shape enabling the cutter to cut it at 20 per cent ticket to be cut is 36 pairs; 3 pairs, size 6; 4 pairs, size 5%; 5 
without increasing the yield of pairs per yard which must be the pairs, size 5; 6 pairs, size 4%; 5 pairs, size 4; 6 pairs, size 3%; 
eal criterion. In a case like 4 purs, size 3; 3 pairs, size 
this the standard would be 2%. These sizes and pairs are 
nged to confort { the recorded on the cylindrical 
hange in pattern dial, the width, A, B, C, D, is 
— set on the scale near the base 
Computation of Waste of the machine, and the answer 
Percentage is found in the center—534 
There are two methods ot square feet, 
mputing scrap percentage y ke \s all pairs on the cutter’s 
weight. The first is to weigh “ ticket are computed in cuts, 
and tag each table of stock is under this system the cutter’s 
sued to the cutter, a record instructions would read 50 cuts 
ing kept of the weight and of a run of sizes on a certain 
serial number of the table set of patterns, best perform- 
When the table is t us é ance 5 running yards of stock 
ter t in the tag ew Then a bonus would be paid 
ecked off or c t . for attaining close to this per- 
sued and ent The Krippendorf “Keleulstor™ formance The actual per- 
tte scrap i t formance would be checked by 
; k is weigl ind re i scrap clerk equipped with a yard stick instead of a pair of 
san recor ind the percentage ed di scales, and the work would be much simplified. These figures 
R ) t the stock weigl The the would also form a very accurate method of computing the amount 
thod g pieces and the = scrap add f stock needed for a given ticket by the planning department 
toget n t of stock used, and divide as 
Cut Stock Distribution 
} ‘ accompanyl! diagram ea ma \fter the parts of the various shoes are cut, the work is counted 
equip S hute and sca so that the wast ut piece by piece and marked with the number of the maker who 
weigh eat ar eturned to the n m by s to receive it. A ticket of 20,000 pairs of shoes per day means 
gravity t eat di rag stock This eliminates the counting of nearly 600,000 pieces of work by a group ol 
i g All scra lute re kept ed = workers, usually women, skilled in the art of “picking.” 
pet ip weigher who weighs the was Some factories segregate this work in a department known as 
: ’ 1 disputes, mak« 1 re 1 the “postoffiice,” where the work is counted out, and the surplus 
' sp me tit e weighing cl must parts kept in racks to fill extra orders due to shortages, spoilage, 
teg ie that t system ma t I etc | x perience has shown, however, that better results are ob- 
i tt I ating” the pet tained if this work is done adjacent to the machines, the surplus 
fe id t make parts being kept in meat order on top of the bench so that th 
i ist eground 1 ig stocK cutter can make deductions immediately. If the dies are made 
1 fig eck st with code size nicks, little trouble is experienced with mixed or 
an eights can b ked ag unsorted work 
t partments er \ll sets of parts should he checked as they leave the cutting de- 
e cutting roor ey partment as a precaution against large shortages which would 
tock r ( t pr Ss handicap making the production. Small shortages due to wrinkled 
parts, spoilage in cementing, etc., are unavoidable, and must be 
v mad p immediately on orders from the making departments 
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The usual method is to schedule these orders as early as possible 


to the work. Where so many small parts become damaged or 




































































in the day necessitate rehandling there is need for a salvage station. This 
I : : a unit performs the service of cutting small parts out of damaged 
nspection and Supervision . io a , dai 
larger ones, keeping obsolete stocks and parts cleaned up, and 
Inspection in the cutting department covers a wide range of serves as headquarters for the weighing clerks and their records 
duties. The care of dies is very important as when they be- mn cutting performances. It is a most important department. 
ome bent, It will be noted 
warped, or so , a that there is very 
yrroken, imperfect a == coun |X little lost motion 
parts which will SRE ‘ SES ENTREE <a) } -- in this layout. 
not fit are the re- -~ - —, a = Pe eee ee eae —__—— | The rolls of 
sult, Certain | | | | 's| 3 | | [| [| | | | [| | | SS stock are con- 
classes of work IN \ 4 H | | | | | | | | | ¢- veyed up the ele 
must be cut with a, Z| |3| | | 1} | | } | | | |_| || | | L| | : vator in one cor- 
a certain stretch = a5 co = — | 3 ner, pass directly 
of the stock C—aees[ ee cae eaaciadtaimende pn to the racks, are 
which may cause ro ston Ix tabled off on the 
a higher scrap IS . Se ‘ : ome psc cut up at 
percentage in ravens * 2 ig H the machines; 
cutting but is ab- | [| (7 é | 4 the parts picked, 
solutely essential } \vews orrice a | | Z g *| put up, checked, 
to the quality of | H 5 | ; cell placed in the 
the shoe. Wrong — : :| i i} nes | trucks, and car- 
material is very 3 mm | 5 5 5 , ried to the next 
apt to be used a | \ (az department via 
where there are rw the elevator § in 
so many stocks XI the farther cor- 
of similar na- . ner without any 
ture. and must be Ideal Department Layout for Scientific Fabric Cutting deviation what 
guarded against. ever. 


Due to the large volume of production which passes through 
it and the number of small units, the cutting department is more 
liable to accumulate surplus material which if not guarded against 
becomes obsolete and unusable. Thus a foreman is needed who has 
vision enough to realize that while production is first, quality and 
scrap come close behind it. 

The usual method of supervision in this department is to have 
a general foreman in charge of upper, outsole, and fabric cutting, 
with each subdepartment in charge of assistants who are in reality 
specialists in their line of work, These specialists are usually 
worked the 


» he promoted 


men who have on bench and have shown executive 


t 


ability enough 


Ideal Department Layout 


(Adjacent to tl 
tisle space for trucks that convey the sets of work to the cement 


1e putting up tables shown in the diagram, there 1s 


These trucks divided into com- 


f 


and making departments. are 


partments for different classes of work, to simplify distribution o 


them. Two bias-cutting machines are used for cutting bias strips. 





The cutting department fer a tire factory may be laid out along 
similar lines, with bias cutting machines in place of clickers and 
beam cutters, and book racks instead of benches for “picking” * 
small parts. Scrap chutes would be unnecessary as the cutting 
waste is very small, not exceeding one per cent. 


Some Fundamental Characteristics of Present- 
Day Buses’ 
By R. E. Plimpton 


that 
small buses, but on the heavier 


Regarding tire equipment the author states pneumatic 


tires are almost universal on the 


types the large single pneumatic tires have the disadvantage of 


throwing the body high up into the air. This is being overcom« 


by the application of dual tires on the rear wheels, which per- 


mits the use of six tires of the same size. The development of 


the “doughnut” design will help here, provided the brake diam- 





7 ac 1 } < ; - ) oe iz she Ss f e tins 
[his machine is similar to the larger bias shear used for cutting  gters can be decreased to correspond. 
tir Fabrice n¢ sn r Fo ¢ » . Z S 7 as . <* > . ‘ 
ire fabrics, and as nearly every type of shoe made takes a bia Many operators in the cities are using solid or cushion tires, 
str f ei friction or coated stock, a large ticket must be . : Thi 
rip of ¢1 friction or coated stock, a large ticket must be  jmounted on a resilient rim or cushion wheel. This combina- 
handled by se machines f tion seems to work out satisfactorily on fairly good pavements 
Storag f dies is ite important because adequate space | | . 
Storage tit juite important because if adequate stp although it has proved too heavy for the rear-axle mechanism 
s not provide i ey Will be p led one on top of another, and theit certain buses working over rough roads. 
see mn j - } j ntil thev are un for us Two sets " <a ‘ : : F ‘ 
edges nicked at , ee ; ot 4 t ; . Specifications relating to equipment of typical city buses 
r oO d > series of sn 2S ‘neati ne benches at : . . “ 
ire provided ie L serie ie Ive pent ath the benches a low, the first two buses being double-decked, the others sing 
the head of the machines, for dies which are in constant use; the doctend 
ther in sets movable racks stored next to the wall 
The foremar ce and salvage cage are located convenient J f the S. A, I gus 
SPECIFICATIONS OF TYPICAL BUS EQUIPMEN1 
london Fifth Fif 
General Avenue Avenue 
: Omnibu Coa Impe al Coac Macl Republic White Duplex Fag 
Cx Co.. Co 
Type 5S [ype I Type J 
‘\ € ™ 54 5 ) ) 5 25 2) 2 
| 1 Solid, Solid Cus Cushi Cus Cushion Pne 
41, 30x4. 73 34x5 36x6 34x4 34x5 34x4 36x6 
Rea res Dual Solid, Dual S D ( Cus Dual Cu Cush olid, Pne 
4 Wx4. 70 34x xe 34x6 7 x 34x8 36x7 8 
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esistance to Lear 
By John B. Tuttle’ 

HILE rubbe is very great extensibility, it is well known It is important that the test piece be firmly held in the clamps 
that the maximum tensile strength and elongation are ob- across the full width of the test piece. Assuming that this is the 
tained only when the test piece is ruptured straight across ase, it will be seen that as the tear proceeds from E,, E., Es, in 
without the influence te g Small pieces of grit, the direction of E-F, it meets with rubber under a constantly 

ry naw i! the STOCK these and otner detects rea lily in- increasing elongation 
duce tearing, with juent low results in the measure- The type of tearing shown in Fig. 1 is the one corresponding to 
ment of the mechanical properties At times, the meas- ordinary abrasive wear, as in the treads of tires, etc. There 
urement of tear, or preferably resistance to tear, be- would seem to be considerable relation between this type of re- 
comes a matter of special interest, such as in the case of inner sistance to tearing, and resistance to wear, and a comparison of 


cutting a strip of rubber, 
making a “nick” in it, and stretching until the rubber pulled apart. 
By this means, large differences between two stocks could be 


tubes 4 rough test 


noted, but the test was worthless for purposes of record, because 
of the large errors in- 
volved. 

At the of 
the rubber division of 
Chemi- 

Pitts- 
burgh, September 5-8, 
Zimmerman 


{ 
proposed a method 
{ 
| 


meeting 





the American 


cal Society in 


A 

| 

I 

! 
---4----—*+—.---+- --? 


2 1922 


My 


for determining 
mathematically the 
resistance to tear, ex- 
pressing his results in 
terms of work, calcu- 
The 











Fig. 1. Stress Test 


lated to a uniform basis of inch-pounds per square inch. 


Constant 











writer has been interested in this subject for some time, not so 
much from the point of view of work required to tear a definite 
area of rubber, but rather in terms of elongation 
\ study of the crude method described above soon showed that 
ce t tear d | subdivided into tw rp 
asses mE 
] Where the te \ subjected t prac : 
** ' 
ally constant stress ' 
‘ : : ' 
<) Where the tear was being made at a ' 
' 
stantly increasing elongatior ' 
. **% ‘ ’ 
Zimmerman’s test is an excellent example of ' 
‘ ; ; : ' 
ie irst ass in wil the stress is exerted cH 
1 " " , ‘ ' 
aiong ine ixis A-B, the tearing taking place at ye 
| ] y th ; D FE Cc Bio 1 Th Ee 
ind aiong tne axis ec rik i. rit ’ E 
earing, it will be observed, takes place at the ti ites 
Re ee + DL 
unction of the two axes, X, the tear being at i 
right angles to the stress As the rubber tears F } “e 
P ’ , ’ } 
along the axis A-B, the tearing taking place at ' 
\-] From this, it will be seen that given an j 
absolutely uniform structure, the forces neces- . 
. ' , , , ’ 
sary to effect continual tearing should be practi- j 
cally a straight line } 
‘ . ' 
The test which the writer has been using for 
some time, is an example of the second class Fie.2 bl ‘ 
es ig. 2. Increasin 
See Fig. 2 It is made as follows ag - Z g 
: ? c “ager Elongation Test 
Cut a strip of rubber 0.5-inch wide and about 


5 Mark two lines, C At E,, E., 
cut slits about one-third the way across 


f an ordinary testing 


inches long and D, 1 inch apart 
E, (each %-inch apart) 
the clamps « 


the direction A-B at a 


ece. Insert the ends in 


nachine, separate the clamps in uniform 
until one of the slits tears completely 


t The 


a Le 
Dreak 
increase in length of the distance 


rate of 20 inches per minute, 


icross Note 


1 


longation at resistance to tear 1S 


C-D at the break 


tne ¢ 


Bank street. New York. N. Y 


results on a series of tests on various types of compounds should 
prove exceedingly The type of tear seen in Fig. 2 
corresponds to a bursting tear, as in the case of inner tubes, etc.. 
in which, as the tear proceeds, it finds itself opposed by rubber 
under tension 

Table,1 gives some very interesting results, obtained on a num- 
All tear tests given 


valuable 


ber of commercial samples of inner tubes. 
ie average of at least three tests. 
Table No. 1 

RESISTANCE-TO-TEAR TESTS IN 


are tl 


INNER TUBES 


Elongation Tear Description 
No Tensile Per cent Sp. G. Per cent of sample 
1 1550 700 1,19 170 Compounded gray 
2 1900 800 1.15 140 Compounded gray 
3 2260 800 1.18 175 Compounded gray 
4 2075 800 1.10 100 Antimony red 
5 1950 875 1.06 125 Antimony red 
6 2450 825 1.11 300 Antimony red 
7 2850 875 0.98 700 Iron oxide red 
g 1975 850 1.26 325 Antimony red 
7) 2300 825 0.99 480 Pure gum gray 


It is obvious that this test is susceptible to grain in the calen- 
dered sheet, the effect apparently being more noticeable in the 
compounded tubes than in the pure gum. By “parallel,” we under- 
stand that the test is made in the direction in which the sheet has 
been calendered; “transverse” is at right angles to the calender 
lirection. 

Sample No. 10; an antimony red, tensile strength 1,800 pounds, 
cent, specific gravity 1.25. 
practically floating stock, gray color, tensile 
1.00 


elongation 825 per 
Sample No. 11 


strength 2,350 pounds, elongation 825 per cent, specific gravity 


. Table No. 2 








EFFECT OF GRAIN ON RESISTANCE TO TEAR 
Sample No. 10 Sample No. 11 
— K vy hornet m 
Parallel Transverse Parallel Transverse 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
250 180 550 570 
260 200 600 600 
280 2 575 580 
ae 220 ewe 
Average per cent 260 210 575 580 


It is quite evident from the results given in these two tables, 
that the resistance to tear is independent of the ultimate elonga- 
tion, tensile strength, color, or degree of compounding (specific 
gravity). In a few tests made, it seemed to vary with the cure, 
and it was thought that such a method might be useful in indi- 
cating the best cure of a compound, but, so far, the results have 
not been sufficiently satisfactory to do more than hint at this possi- 


ble application of the test 
Summary 


\ new method for testing resistance to tear is given, being 
particularly applicable to the testing of inner tubes, balloons, etc. 
The results are expressed in percentage increase in elongation at 
break, and the resistance to tear is shown to be independent of the 
other ordinarily determined physical properties of rubber com- 


pounds. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Studies in Rubber Vulcanization 


By Norman A. Shepard and Stanley Krall’ 


Relation Between Chemical and Physical State of Cure 


T appears from a review of the literature on the relative merits 
| of the stress-strain relations and coefficient of vulcanization as 

measures of state of cure that there is considerable confusion 
concerning the term “state of cure.” 

It is the opinion of the writers that to cure 
rubber to the same chemical state of 
to vulcanize to equivalent physical state of cure may be quite an- 
other. The piysical state of cure is vital for the performance of 
vulcanized rubber in service, provided of course that the stability 
of the physical condition is certain. It is here that the chemical 
state of cure unquestionably plays a major part. It would ap- 
published, that 


two samples oi 


cure is one thing, while 


pear, from what has already been only under 
standardized conditions of mixing, curing, and testing is there a 
close relationship between the chemical and physical states of cure. 

In order to throw further light upon the relation between the 
chemical and physical state of cure in the case of accelerated 
stocks the writers investigated the behavior of hexamethylene tet- 
ramine, paranitroso dimethylaniline, aldehyde ammonia, and _thio- 


carbanilide, when introduced in such quantities that equivalent 
physical states of cure are obtained when cured for the same 
length of time at the same temperature. In this way each stock 
was subjected to identical heat conditions which, by the work of 
previous investigators, appears to be of paramount importance 
if a fair comparison of stress-strain data and vulcanization coeffi- 
cients is to be made. In matching the physical states of cure of 
attempt 
The cure 
strength and was 


so-called 
that of 


with the 


selected was somewhat below 


these stocks, no was made to work 


“optimum cure.” 
judged to be a good com- 


maximum tensile 


mercial cure. 


Test Compounds 


A selected batch of massed first latex crépe was used throughout 
the work and the mixing consisted of 48 parts of rubber, 48 
parts of zinc oxide, and 3 parts of sulphur, to which was added 
the required amount of accelerator necessary to give, when cured 


for 60 minutes at 287 degrees F., a vulcanizate having stress-strain 


relations which would match those produced by using 0.5 part 
of hexamethylene tetramine. 
This cempound was selected for two reasons: (1) It was 


essential to work in the presence oi zinc oxide in order to bring 
out the full activity of at least two of the accelerators, and (2) 
for comparison of the results with certain actual compounds 
used in factory practice, it was desired to use a somewhat highly 
compounded stock. 

The organic accelerators were all carefully tested for purity. 


LIST OF COMPOUNDS INVESTIGATED 


Control 
A » ¢€ D E F G H I 

First latex crépe.......... 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
ZimS GRIGG. c ccccccccccccs 48 48 48 48 48 38 48 48 48 
SOMME oc ccccccccecscese 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Hexamethylene tetramine... 0.5 s 
Aldehyde ammonia........ es + ‘ 0.7 0.75 .. 
Thiocarbanilide .......... s 4 » BS . . Be 

0.22 0.25 : 


Paranitroso dimethylaniline 


1 Presented before the Rubber Division at the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Birmingham, Alabama, April 3 to 7, 1922 Published in 
full in The Tournal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, October, 1922, 

1-956 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Ce Akron, Ohio 


Resear Laboratories 


Results 


For accelerated stocks. even when the quantity of accelerator 
is so chosen that equivalent stress-strain relations are obtained in 
time of vulcanization coefficients show no 
This lack of uniformity in the coeffi- 


sulphur retained in 


the same cure, the 
‘orresponding uniformity. 
cients cannot Se ascribed to chemical com- 
In other words, the vul- 
canization coefficient of an accelerated stock is no criterion of the 


It is interesting in this connection to note 


bination by the respective accelerators. 


physical state of cure. 
the comments of Twiss’. 


CHEMICAL ACTION OF SULPHUR 

“The chemical action of sulphur on the rubber induces the phys- 
ical alterations which constitute the advantage to be gained by 
vulcanization, but the chemical and physical processes are net 
necessarily strictly proportionate and some accelerators influence 
one more than the other. In the presence of certain accelerators 
the physical or mechanical alteration is disproportionately rapid, 
and the tensile strength attains its maximum at a coefficient of 
vulcanization well below the normal value.” 

Certain of the remarkably low 
Kelly has given 
figures for a thiocarbanilide stock, having a combined su!phur 
content of only 0.84 and a coefficient of 0.99; the physical proper- 
ties of this found a 
stock to have satisfactory physical properties with a vulcanization 
coefficient of 1.09; he was working, however, with the very active 


cocficients recorded are all 


Other investigators have recorded similar results* 


stock, however, are not recorded. Cranor 


dimethylammonium dimethyl-dithiocarbamate, and the curing time 
was only 3 minutes. 


SPECIFIC ACTION OF ACCELERATORS 


The results also indicate that an accelerator has a specific actior 
in vulcanization, aside from its influence on the chemical combina- 
Many of the published figures 
high 
However, 


tion between rubber and sulphur 


m the properties of accelerated stocks show abnormally 


tensile properties for low coefficients of vulcanization 
conclusion as t 


is difficult to draw any 


in most cases, it any 


specific effect of the accelerator on the vulcanization process, 


since the duration of the curing period has been so variable. Many 
have ascribed these abnormal! properties entirely to the shortening 
of the curing period through the influeice of the accelerator. By 
Gottlob’s with Vulkazit, Seidl 


time of vulcanization, the |! 


the tabulation of results obtained 


1 


has shown that the shorter the higher 


the tensile strength corresponding to a definite combined sulphur 


content. Seidl states that, parallel with the strengthening of the 


rubber through the taking up of sulphur, a depolymerization of the 
rubber takes place under the influence of the heat which exerts its 


harmful effect to a lesser extent, the shorter the time of heating 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


from a theoretical interest, the results recorded in the 


\side 
present paper have a practical application, since for several com- 
mercially applicable accelerators, the quantities necessary for the 
production of equivalent p/iysical states of cure have been derived 
The problem of matching the physical properties of a stock in the 
presence of different accelerators, but under identical temperature 
conditions and duration of curing period, is one often confronting 
the rubber technologist, for shortening of the period of cure is 


from the only consideration in connection with organic accelera- 


Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1920, 39, 125 T 


‘Cranor. Tue Inp1a Rusper Wortp, 1919, 61, 137; Whitby and Smith 
aper presented before the Section of Rubber Chemistry at the 62nd meeting 
f the American Chemical Society. New York, N. Y., September 6 to 10, 
1921: Kelly, The Journal of 1 and Engineering Chemistry, 1922, 


Industrial 
14, 196 
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rs. Toxicit atility, miscibility, effect on range of cure, in “Reversion” occurs at a comparatively early period when the 
ence aging properties, and tendency to produce “scorching,” quantity of sulphur does not exceed 2% per cent 
ha in important bearing in the selection of accelerators for Moderate curing takes place with a sulphur content of 2% per 
( irp cent, but below this results are poor. 
urthermor ere a given stock, of detinite stress-strain re- The accelerator used requires 2 to 2.75 per cent of sulphur, 
tions, has p through years of experience in service its ap- allowing for variations in materials and conditions, to attain rea- 
licalility for a specific purpose, the introduction of a new ac- — sonably full activity 
lerator s ild not disturb these stress-strain relations unless 
xhaustive practical tests have proved the desirability of mak- ‘ 
ng such a Inge these factors. Hence the value, in making Maconite 
mmparative studies of accelerators, of matching physical “state of \ new dielectric known as Maconite is being manufactured in 
re’ and studying the relative behavior of stocks which contain [England on a commercial scale tor general insulation purposes 
! santities of accelerator ind cable insulation. Maconite possesses some remarkable prop- 
[he equivalent quantities which have been determined in the erties not previously found in combination in any one substance. 
rst f this work indicate that 1 part of hexamethylene It is a scientific blend of specially selected materials after years 
ramine is equivalent in accelerating power to 1.5 parts of alde- of experiment and research. In appearance it resembles black 
de ammonia, 3 part t thiocarbanilide, and 0.5 part of parani- rubber. Its toughness varies from that of ordinary rubber insula- 
so dimethylaniline, respectively, in the type of stock here tested. tion to approximately that of rubber for cable sheathing. 
loes not follow, for example, that these exact relationships will Maconite is non-hygroscopic and successfully resists the action 
f a stock which the sulphur content is sharply reduced. of acids, alkalies and corrosive gases. While its measurable in- 
\s Twiss’ has remarked, “the possibility must always be borne — sulating effect is lower than that of some vulcanized rubbers, 
n mind that the activity of an accelerator may possibly be in- this insulation resistance is not affected by prolonged immersion 
Huenced by the propor ‘f free sulphur simultaneously present.” in water or even a saturated solution of caustic soda. 
ecent publication the mechanism of the action of organi 
ccelerators’ would indicate that the concentration of sulphur is 
mportant fa i eir activation, Furthermore, it must not Carbon Black 
e understood that these equivalent quantities have been worked \ new method' for the production of carbon or lamp black 
Ce a 6 aes Averaged stress-stram Gata me. makes it possible largely to increase the yield now obtained in 
- ' ring and testing run upwards to 5 pe he combusti 1f a hydrocarbon gas and also to effect an im- 
ent, while the deviations of the three 60-minute stress-strair partie wine mes tential cagtease wie , : 
; provement in fineness or covering power by causing the combus- 
es fron tr (the 60-minute hexamethylene tetramin« ; . , . . 
“ ee tion to take place in a dilute gaseous solution of hydrocarbon and 
¢) average : ent. Further refinements of the equivalent : ; j 7 < 
oxygen. A diluting inert gas is mixed both with the natural gas 
intities, though desirable from a theoretical standpoint, have not : ; . i ; ' 
and with the air, in order to insure a homogeneous atmosphere 
een ma standpoint of practical application, the : : “awe 
. in which the combustion takes place. 
ve oe en One of the principal advantages of this process is flexibility 
; , ented end Buoinceriag Che in control of plant operations, making it possible either to 
R The India-Rubber J ? secure a much larger yield of black of a quality equal to that at 
= present obtained without sacrificing the yield or to combine these 
advantages 
Studies in Vulcanization - 
lr 1 States p t N 1,418,811, Warren K. Lewis, assignor t 
Some Further Effects of Acceleration on the Rubber =‘ “oodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ paren, OM 
Stress-Strain Curve 
By P. Schidrowitz and P. L. Bean Chemical Patents 
a — , t 
fe Pt ; ; es the The United States 
y 
t t \ section of this paper PLastic BinDING AND WATERPROOFING MATERIAL. A _ natural 
t g the a the vulcaniza gum is combined with a sufficient quantity of cellu 
| ! | rubber se xanthate to furnish the necessary amount sulphur for vul 
‘ S tions inization of the desired product. Other filling material includes 
t t t rgank ’ rganic Herman E. Brown, Kingston, New 
ork, and J rda H. Stover, Nutley, New Jersey assignors to 
| ’ Sona Corporation, New York, N. ¥ United States patent 
$31,455 
- t S ( : \ composition comprising 
ma P spirit ind tron to 3 per cent 
t UV Albert ( Itzvaptel, New York, N. Y. United States 
No. 1,431,801. Original application divided 
\ GASP COMPOSITI \ compos 1 
+ : p 9 ‘ el e and caoutchouw i suitable s 
t 1p rendering the icetate rf ¢ lulos 
: ul | Jacque Daniel Sé& ssignor to Societe 
+ \nonvme « ements tchinso1 t f Paris, Franc: 
Summary tear tent No. 1.4951,845 
SEPARATOI r S GE BATTERIE \ fabric made of rubber 
sition traversed by strands of mammalian hair from whi 
' ’ ext ) ns have et removed.—William |] 
. Wood, Cleveland, Ohi United States patent No. 1,432,939 
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ball. Other gas producing substances are specified—Revere Rub- 
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VULCANIZING Rupper. A process for treating rubber or similar 
material which comprises adding thereto a rubber compound 
containing oxygen and inducing vulcanization to take place under 
its influence—Iwan Ostromislensky, Riga, Russia, by mesne as- 
signments to New York Belting & Packing Co., New York, N. Y. 
United States patent No. 1,433,093. Original application divided. 

CoMPOUNDING AND VULCANIZING RuspBer. A process of treat- 
ing rubber or rubber-like materials comprising mixing therewith 
a material activated while in the form of a_ substantially 
dry powder and vulcanizing the mixture—Reed P. Rose, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Morgan & Wright, a Michigan corpo- 
ration. United States patent No. 1,433,099. 


The Dominion of Canada 


BottLe Stopper. Porous wood treated to render it resilient and 
moisture proof by impregnation with a solution of liquefied rub- 
ber and beeswax within a vacuum.—George F. Rowe, Seattle, 
Washington. Canadian patent No. 224,455. 

BinpInG Composition. A binding composition which com- 
prises comminuted asbestos and sulphur and a binder composed 
of a preheated mixture of coal tar pitch, stearine pitch, an as- 
phaltic body and an oil capable of vulcanization or polymerization 
mixed with a volatile solvent. Such mixture is subjected to a 
quick molding operation at ordinary temperatures, finally subject- 
ing the molded product to prolonged heat treatment after removal 
from the mold.—The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., as- 
signee of Clarence A. Nash, both of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Canadian patent No. 224,821 


The United Kingdom 


FIREPROOFING RuspBer Composition. Rubber compositions are 
rendered less inflammable by an admixture of casein and hydrated 
aluminum oxide preferably with the addition of a small proportion 
of antimony trichloride—H. Frood and H. P. Alger, Sovereign 
Mills, Chapel-en-le Frith, Derbyshire. British patent No. 183,922. 

Pavinc Biocks. Paving blocks are formed of a composition 
consisting of coir fiber either alone or in combination with other 
ber and impregnated or combined with rubber, gutta percha, or 
other adhesive material—Coir Tyre Co., Ltd., and G. D. Rose, 
56A Mosley street, Manchester. British patent No. 183,955. 

PLastic Composition. A cellulose product termed hydra-ox) 
cellulose is prepared and substitutes for ebonite, horn, ivory, etc., 
ire obtained according to the material added.—C. C. L. G. Budde, 
9 Bedford Terrace, Sunderland, British patent No. 184,610 

PRINTING ON CoATED Fasrics. Fabrics coated with adhesive 
material other than rubber are dusted with mica and hardened 
y drying. The mica may be incorporated in the adhesive or by 
‘rinting on the coated fabric mica suspended in rubber, resin or 

1—L. Minton, Trevelyan Buildings, Corporation street, Man- 
hester. British patent No. 184,845 

PHENOL-ALDEHYDE CONDENSATION Propucts.—Lorival Mig. Co., 

Ltd.. and A. A. Drummond, Norwood Works, Southall, Middlesex 


sritish patent N 184,961 
PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE Restns.—A. Heinemann, 23  Dorf- 
rass¢ Templehof, Berlin British patent No. 184,984 


Hottow Rupper Artictes. Hollow rubber articles, particu 





nnis balls, ire vulcanized in a mold and at the same time 
flated by nitrogen gas liberated from a mixture of 0.7-gram of 
sodium nitrate and 0.532-gram of ammonium chloride. The gas 
producing materials may be introduced in solid form or in solu- 
I x mixed with agar-agar, etc This latter method has the 


idvantage that a gummy protective coating is formed within the 


ber Co., 59 Reade street, assignee of W. A. Gibbons, 561 West 
58th street, both in New York City, U. S. A. British patent No 


185,089. (Not vet accepted.) 


Puncture SEALING Composition. A puncture sealing com- 
position consisting of concentrated sulphite cellulose liquor of 
about 30 to 40 degrees Baumé, freed from lime and iron, a bind- 
ing agent of gum, and an earthy constituent like tale —H. H. War- 
mund, 5 Hertzstrasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin. British patent No. 
185,114. (Not yet accepted.) 

Tire Core. A composition for tire cores consists of rubber, 
sulphur, resin oil and clippings of vulcanized rubber sponge 
waste, or a mixing adapted to produce sponge on vulcanization 
which is molded and vulcanized as usual.—A. Mallaby, 8 St. 
Paul’s Road, Manningham, Bradford, Yorkshire. British patent 
No. 185,240. 


New Zealand 

LEATHER SuBsTITUTE. A binding material of a solution of rub 
ber, factice or vulcanized oils in boiled linseed oil together with a 
suitable adhesive. A plastic mass is made with this solution, 
while hot, with shredded leather, ground cork, or teazeled fiber 
in such proportions that the mixture forms a plastic mass, which 
can be molded into desired shape under heavy pressure.—Com- 
pressed Leather Co., 225 Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy, assignee of G 
\. Ampt, Canterbury, both in Victoria. New Zealand patent 
No. 48,119. 


Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


363,917 (March 13, 1919) Method of making insoluble and non-melting 
insulating masses. Felten & -Guilleaume Carlswerk Aktien 
Gesellschaft, Kéln-Milheim. 

364,738 (March 16, 1919) Method of making a plastic mass and of 
filling in tires therewith. Reinhold Gollert, Kniephofstrasse 48, 
Berlin-Steglitz. (Addition to patent 305,197.) 

364,844 (September 2, 1917) Method of regenerating old rubber and 
rubber goods. Dr. Gustay Bonwitt, Clausewitzstrasse 3, Char 
lottenburg. 


ERINOID 


Erinoid is the name given to British-made galalith. It is a non 
inflammable, non-conducting, and odorless casein product readily 
machined, glued or dyed. It takes a brilliant polish and to some 
extent it can be bent and molded into articles of simple designs 
and easy curves such as buttons, shallow trays, etc. It is fur 
nished in the form of sheets and rods 


CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


During the recent Chemical Exposition held at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, an organization known as the Chemical Equipment 
\ssociation was formed, with headquarters in’ New York City 


} 
} 


The aims of this new organization are chiefly to encourage equip 


ment standardization, to investigate conditions at present pr 
vailing in the industry, and to disseminate information along 
chemical lines. J. George Lehman, of The Bethlehem Foundry 
& Machine Co., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is chairman of this 


new associatiol 


CLAY FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


Clay is proving very suitable as a compounding ingredient 
many lines of rubber goods, particularly where abrasive wear 
is an important requirement The reason is found in the degree 
of fineness, uniformity of quality and freedom from foreign 
material and pigment characteristic of carefully prepared clay 

These and the property of holding tenaciously to rubber by 
reason of its specific adsorptive power have brought specially pre- 


pared clay into active competition with both zine oxide and carbon 
black, particularly in the preparation of tire tread stock where it 


> = ] + 


may be employed to advantage in lacing equal volumes of 





either zinc oxide or black 
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Tensile T esting Machine Draws Stre 


By Harlan A. Depew 


YOY 


Ss 


-Strain Curves 





the September meeting of the Rubber Division of the 
\merican Chemical Society ther as much interest in the 


Lype ot testing machin most sul Ik gener se 
Practically all those present were interested in stress-strain curves, 
ind most of them obtained such curves by determining a number 
f points on the curve through the cooperation of twe 

erators 

The Research Division of the New Jersey Zinc C las used 
the autographic testing machine, shown herewith, in recording 
stress-strain curves If need be the machine can be operated 


successfully by boys 16 to 18 years of age The attention of the 


Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society was called 


to this at the September meeting, Since that time C. J. Burkley 
has published an article’ on jump-spark method of recording the 
stress-strain curve 

The method of operation of the machine is shown in Fig. 1 
[he curve paper is placed on the drum A. This is geared so that 
it turns uniformly with the applied load. The operator follows 
the marks on the test piece by turning the two knobs B. These 





raise and lower 


that the vertical 
distance of the 
pen is always 
equal to the 


distance be- 


tweer the 
Lee + 

marks I 1€ 

test piece The 


machine can be 
changed very 
easily so that 


the elongation 





ixis is the ab- 


oa 
scissa if the op- 


The practice 
is to break 
three test pieces 


from each test 





slal \ curve 
is drawn for 
the irst break 








Fig. 1. Drawing Stress-Strain Curve Autographically 


ngation are read from the test machine directly. as follows 





Average 
Per Average Tensile Tensile 
est Thi Cent Per Cent Tensile Strength Strength 
es ness Width Elong: Flonga Strenet! Ibs It 
No. inches nches tior tior Ibs per sq. in. per sq. in. 
78 25 $ 4 322¢ 
71 >¢ é 40.7 299 
1 é 7a 22 24 
The area is now determined between the irve and the elon- 
gation axis by means of a planimeter This is found to be 9.4¢ 
quare inches’ Since this area is dependent n the thickness I 
the test piece, it must be corrected to a definite thickness \ 
piece with a thickness of 0.133 inches will give a curve su 
at one inch on the abscissa will correspond to 600 Ibs. per sq 
4 standard thicknes f 0.133-inch is arbitrarily chosen, and 
The India Rubber Worl October 1, 1922, 24 
neh ordinate er cent elongation: 1 ir a 20 pounds 
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Fig. 2. Stress-Strain Graph 


corrected according to the following formula: 


.133 


he areas are 


orrected area measured area XX - 
thickness 
this particular case the corrected area = 


133 


9.46 “se = 7a @, i. 
178 
Che curve was obtained for the first break only. If the curves 


he other two breaks had been drawn, they would have varied 
from the first curve 
= ——— FF" only in length. The 
average length of the 
curve is determined by 
the average tensile 
strength and the aver- 
age per cent elonga- 

tion. 
In Fig. 3, the curve 
as drawn is shown by 
OA with an extension 
to B which is the aver- 
age break. There is a 
Data correction area to be 
added to the area taken 

from the curve represented by E C D F E. 

If we designate the tensile strength and elongation of the first 


ngation 


te 


Fig. 3. Correction of S:ress-Strain 


break during which the curve was drawn as T,p and E,» and if 
we designate the average tensile strength and elongation as TAB 
and Ear, then the area to be added will equal 


Tas + Tu 
. ) Eat I B 


90000 


-square inches. 


he correction to be added in this particular case is 


3240 + 3220 « (610—594) 


90000 
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finally corrected will be 7.07 0.57 7.64 square 


The area 
inches, 

The load at the 
At 300 per cent elongation, the load is 35 pounds; 
Since 


several elongations can be read directly from 


the curve. and 


at 450 per cent elongation 80 pounds. the cross-section 


of the test piece is .178 by .25 square inches, the respective loads 


in pounds per square inch are 785 and 1,800 


To summarize, the physical properties of this test piece ar¢ 


Per cent elongation at break ........... = 610 
Tensile strength, lbs. per sq. in—at break 240 
Area in sq. in. under stress-strain curve at break.... 7.64 
Load, Ibs. per sq. in —300 per cent elongation 785 
Load, Ibs. per sq. in—450 per cent elongation... ...1800 


In the case of a few stocks where there has been considerab!: 
flow of the stock during molding, the test pieces give different 
It is possible that the average tensile might 
In suc! 


stress-strain curves. 
be higher than for the curve with a lower elongation. 
cases the second correction to the area will be omitted and 
would be well to draw the curve for each break. 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASE IN NEW YORK STATE 
There is another general increase in the number of employes 
in the manufacturing industries of New York State, according to 
Henry D. Sayer, Industrial Commissioner, State Department of 
Labor, the increase for October amounting to about 3 per cent. 
It is noted that employment rose in the rubber factories of the 
to gains in the manufacture of rubber coats, rubber 


due 
shoes and druggists’ rubber sundries 


State, 


Tariff Bills for 1913 and 1922 Compared 
and rubber industry are revealed 
and that of 1922. It 


higher than 


Facts of interest to the tire 
a comparison of the Tariff Act of 1913 
that the 1922 


although in a 


noted in general rates are 


1913, 


\ ll be 


those for few examples the case has been 
reversed. 
The list 
that in the 
motorcycles, or bicycles, are now 10 per cent ad valorem, whereas 
1913 duties. Belting for machinery, at 


valorem, 


of manufactured goods shows, among its leading items 


1922 tariff bill rubber tires, whether for automobiles 
they are omitted in ths 
present 30 per cent ad 
that of 1913: card clothing, rubber-faced, has risen from 35 pet 
ad valorem to 45 while hard rubber 


1 


now has a rate exactly doubk 


cent per cent ad valorem 


goods are now 35 per cent ad valorem, as compared with the pré 


vious rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. Balls, for golf, tennis, etc 
are now all 30 per cent ad valorem, while toy balloons are 70 
per cent ad valorem. Fountain pens, under the new ruling, aré 
now 40 per cent ad valorem, instead of the previous 25 per cent 


Manufactures in which rubber is of chief value, and not speciall) 


provided for, previously 10 per cent, are now 25 per 


cent ad valorem; 30 
valorem, while scrap rubber, crude india rubber and gutta percha 
including jelutong or pontianak, guayule, gutta balata and gutta 
Tire, fabric has the unchanged 


insulating materials are per cent ad 


siak, are admitted free of duty. 
rating of 25 per cent ad valorem, while waterproof cloth has risen 
from: 25: to 30 per cent ad valorem. , Druggists’ rubber sundries, 
with 1913 duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, are omitted from the 
1922 tabulations. 

The list of chemicals that 
cent ad valorem, is now 2% cents per pound; lithopone now has a 
duty of 134 cents a pound; while gas black has risen from 15 to 
20 per cent ad 10 per cent ad 
now 134 cents 


per cent ad valorem, and hexamethylene tetramine is at 


reveals litharge, formerly 25 per 


Zinc oxide, formerly 


a pound; thiocarbanilide now 


valorem. 


valorem, is has a 


duty of 55 
1 


present 25 per cent ad valorem Talc, pulverized, formerly 15 





per cent ad valorem, is 


in 1922. 


per cent ad valorem, is now 55 per cent ad valorem. 


W 


25 


per cent ad valorem, while the 
duty on china clay has risen from $1.25 a ton in 1913 to $2.50 a ton 


Carbon tetrachloride, formerly 1 cent a pound, 1s now 
2, cents a pound, while aniline oil, with a duty in 1913 of 10 


Other in- 


teresting items will be noted in the lists as given below. 


Articles 

Asbestos manufactures 
Balloons, toy — 
Balls, golf,_tennis, etc 
Batteries, electric storage 
Belting, machinery 
Card, clothing. 

cloth 
Chicle, 


crude and refined 


Cloth, waterproof (chief valu 
cotton) e° ° ° 
Cotton clothing (chief val 
cotton) ... ‘ 
Fountain pens 
Golf balls, see Balls 
Guavule 


rubber facec 


Gutta balata and gutta siak.. 


Gutta percha, manufactures « 
Hose, for liquids or gases 


India rubber 
Hard 
Manufacture, n. s 
Refuse or scraj 
Tires, auto, etc. 
Insulating materials 
Insulators, molded, india ru 
ber ‘ 
Jelutong or pontiana 
Manufactures of 
Cotton or cotton 


n. s. p. f. 















aniline, see 


benzene, 





f 


1913 
Duty, 
per cent 
ad valorem 
10 and 20 


cents per Ib. 


25 


75 per Ib 


$0.00 
10% ad valorem 


Free 
Free 


$0.01 per Ib 
Free 

25 per ton 
® ad valorem 


5% ad valorem 


$0.035 per Ib. 
$0.015 per Ib. 


5% ad valorem 
5% ad valorem 
id valorem 





10% ad valorem 


1922 
Duty, 
per cent 
ad valorem 


45 
10 cents per lb 
and 15 cents 
per Ib 


17 cents per Ib. 
and 10 per 
cent ad va- 
lorem 


30 and 25 


0% ad valorem 
$0.015 per Ib 
55% ad valorem 
1 valorem 
$0.01 per Ib 


$0.01 per Ib 

$9.01 per Ib 
Free 
Free 
Free 


$0.025 per Ib 
Free 
$2.50 per ton 
20% ad valorem 


25% ad valorem 
$0.025 per Ib 
$0.0175 per It 


$0.035 per lb. 
$0.015 per Ib 


$0.03 per Ib 
$0.0275 per Ib 
5% ad valorem 
5% ad valorem 


5 


$0.0175 per Ib 
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Effective Rubber Mill Guard 
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New Machines and Appliances 
mechanism of the stock conveyor are shown im the fore 


driving 
ground of the picture. There is a variation 








sTtT it sis 
at ed at an angle to the n 
0 h perator The la 
re tta ed tie ap Irames 
etw edge of the guard and the 
2 s, actuated automa 
sted lam 
iL I nat i 
the n t cless t 
t siderably b 








he speed, conveying power by a i elt t e dr g roll 
ta be nveyor not shown 

\ double tuber of this sort is designed for torming solid tires 

1 | othe CaVV We rk The \len Machine nN! svl 


Hydro-Pneumatic Steam Platen Press 





Gaisman 





Mill Guard 


An inexpensive installation for producmmg vulcanized molded 
ubber goods, and that does away with pump and accumulator, is 
i ae represented in the illustration. 
Automatically Raised by Extra Thick Batch It tandard 24 by 24-inch steam platen press operated 

















Id re ot pie Ta WOTkK( (sllal Ils s d 
ted ot i aCK is entirely eliminating all 
4 of accide n er side of the mill. With a guard 
é ach roll a r rmed ontain compounding in- 
gredients, W h re erat om some the shoveling 
mpound othe ecessar rancis Shaw & C Ltd 
fford, Manchester, England 
The Palnut Safety Lock Washer 
‘ vasher mbod : i new principle in salcty ] ck 
onstt ¢ ease, efficiency and economy. Th 
principle of act depends on a coned disk washer that engages 
’ gle screw thread ‘ the nut upward tends to flat- 
ten the washer, bringing the ntal lines nearer to the nut and 
making the grip m effective 
The grip upon tl t embraces almost a complete circle and 
not at three or four points onl \ quarter turn of the washer 
serves to effectually lock the t to which it is applied.—The Pal- 
nut ( orporatiol P al Ne rersey 
Self-Contained Vulcanizing Press 
High Speed Double Tuber 
The construction the double tubing machine here shown is directly from the air line. The ram of the press is actuated by 
The 


such that it allows a 


All 


stand 


The 


is direct connected to a 
66-incl 


guards 


used on a 24 by 


worm operates a 


are 


r than a single type machine can _hydro-pneumatic pressure derived from the cylinders shown. 


gearing. 


speed greate 
of 


removed to show the details 


t 120 revolutions per minute and the drive 


100 h 


is filled with water to approximately three-quarters of its capacit 


Same s$1ze as 


details of the 


is the 


The 


p. motor which 


speed calender 


the air compressor. The filling tank is connected with the pre 


one farthest to the right is the hydro-pneumatic filling tank which 


y. 


The remaining space is filled with air at 125 pounds pressure from 


ss 
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pressure serves to raise the ram, closing the 


cylinder and the 


molds. Following this the air pressure is admitted through a 


secondary air cock into the hydro-pneumatic intensifier cylinder, 


seen next the press, which in turn raises the pressure in the 


hydraulic cylinder of the intensifier to 1,500 pounds per square inch 


and transmits it to the press cylinder thus giving the press full 


capacity of its power. 


rhe entire equipment is inexpensive and compact requiring but 


30 by 80 inches floor space and an overall height of 6% feet. 


Southwark Foundry & Machir hiladelphia, Pennsylvazia. 


Rubber Strip Trimmer 
Che illustration shows one of a group of electrically 


light bench machines designed to trim molded rubber goods 


many sorts 


The one pictured is adapted for trimming goods made in strip 


form as tire beads, windshield rubbers, etc., and is shown trim- 


ming glass channel] rubber. A wood roll is attached to the lower 


r, which supports the strip. The pressure applied on the 


over the roll and re- 


holds and draws the strip 


spring roller 





Trimmer for Molded Goods 


moves the overflow. The strip can be removed or started in at 


any time without stopping the machine 
end of is a holder for buffing spin 
dles which is very convenient for trimming or buffing the 


f rubbers.—T. W. Morris. 3304 Warren 


On the motor the machine 
inside 


avenue, Chicago, [linois. 


Automatic Electric Repair Vulcanizer 

Steam vulcanizers operated by electric current are not common 
as yet, and, so far, are met with for minor installations only. 

The pictures here shown represent an automatic electric steam 

vuleanizer in which an automatic cutout maintains steam pressure 

within approximately one pound of where it is set. These vul- 


canizers have been designed for portability, with correct shape 


and a strong clamping system. They are insulated to reduce 
current consumption, and operated by current from an ordinary 
light socket. 





Tire and Tube Vulcanizers 


amount of steam is generated the steam 


When the desired 


pressure turns the current off and then on again when the pres- 


sure drops about one pound. Provision is thus secured against 


overcuring the repair, and economy and safety of operation are as- 


sured.—The Cross Vulcanizer Co., Denver, Colorad 


Tire Rimming Pres 


\ very effective and simplified rimming press of new design is 


pictured. The operation of the jaws is accomplished by th« 


he ré 





Automatic Rimming Press 


movement of the ram by hydraulic pressure without the need 


hand-operated movements of any sort. 


[hese presses are built in either three or four-arm constructior 


\pplicatior 


Adamson Ma- 


as desired and for any pressure up to 500 pounds 


I patent by the builders.—The 


I 


las been made for a 


j 


chine Co., Akron, Ohi 


Tire Patch Trimmer 


\ ure patch trimmer with which one can cut an old casing 
nto patches of any size after removal of the bead, is represented 
in the illustration, 

The throat of the machine is 13 inches long and has a gage 
t i e set at any distance for tting patches t same 





Progressive Trimmer 


machine is geared three to one to afford ease of 


The two self-feeding knives are of hardened 


length The 
operation by hand. 
The machine cuts clean square patches and will handle 
The P. S. M. Co., Minneapolis, 


steel. 
however tough 


\linnesota 


Grease Gun Lubricator 


An effective grease gun perfected for automobile lubrication is 
now being introduced for lwbrication in the industrial field. The 
auxiliary parts, 
This tool affords 


illustration shows the device and its several 


including filler, wrench, nipples and fittings 
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i i means for placing grease in locations Machinery Patents 
lifficu access and has found favor in leading 


{) 
i! 














opr ld api 


owe J 


High Pressure Lubricator and Parts 


ich ge 
Massa- 


Boston 


Namograph Lettering Machine 


y cuts names and dates 


illustrated automatical!l 
intain pens, hard ru 


lers, pipe sten 





er penci ga 
toothbrus é thermometer uses 
and " small cvlind: 
arti ot i, hard rubber, bake 
ite and simula ird plastic molde 
ompo 
T ma ks ft i Amy 
cket m” Ip 
a spa che 
Mod ] T i Z " 
‘ —“ Letter Cutter 
Broadw N 
Removable Head Steel Barrels 
s t of latex from the Far East will doubtless gain rapid] 
vith the development of its industrial us 4 gallon 
rf late g tially the same as a gallon of water; there 
fore, the reported United States 
1 tation « 400.000 pounds oft 
itex the past summer would re- 
juire 9400 barrels of 50 gallons 
apacity ¢ ach Steel drums and 
metal bilge steel barrels espe 
ially the latter, with full re- 


movable head, should come large- 
nto use for latex shipments 


The illustration represents a 
metal bilge barrel of this type 
made in 30 or 55 gallon sizes 


[he head is removable in one 
The closing device is sim- 
4 half turn of 
or opens the pack- 
wrench 


piece 
ple, vet effective 
the lugs closes 
Eight turns of a 





age 


“p 
Pesfect” Metal Bilge Barrel and the cover is positively locked 
n place, the re being air-tight. Having no loose parts to 
become lust, t ur s always ready for the next trip.—De- 
troit Range Boiler and Steel Barrel Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


Bias Cutting and Splicing Machine 
A combination machine for cutting, splicing and feeding rub- 
ber coated fabric for tire making is here shown in plan. 
In its passage through the machine the coated strip of textile 


material is cut on the bias into short sections, and united to form 

















strips of de- — _ 
sired length ® 
which are ad- 2 AN 
vanced through n WS . 
the machine, —, B J *e 
and delivered a - ¢ } ‘ a” F 
to a conveyor . ; 


D 


mechanism 








ready for use in | 
tire building ; 
The 


ment 


arrange- 





cst . os De Mattia Bias Cutter 
the coated fabric and liner, feed rollers F, primary and secondary 
strip-advancing mechanism B and C arranged at an angle with 
each other, with suitable stops ur gages for determining the ad- 
» fabric, together with cooperating cutters D and E 

fabric into bias strips. The secondary mechanism 
C and cutter E control progressively the length of strip cut from 
the bias strip as the diameter of the built up tire blank increases.— 
Barthold De Mattia, Clifton, New Jersey. United States patent 
No. 1,428,420 


vance of thé 


to sever the 


Apparatus for Spraying Rubber Latex 
\n apparatus for treating and drying latex in the form of 


comminuted particles which, by subsequent treatment may be 





united to form crude rubber or rubber compounds is here il- 
lustrated 
It omprises ee ie 
ae 6x ‘ 
a chamber A 1 
form of a t 
cated cone 
cased in | ; 
insulated cove f 
ing The « ce I 
tom f the a j 
chamber Bis eet i ae | , : 
spaced from the . C 


sidewall and tl Latex Spraying Machine 


o- 
sidewa exten- 


surrounded with 
The root 


sion to form with the latter an outlet passage C 


a duct D provided with one or more removable gates. 


of chamber A contains a series of removable perforated plates 
held in a framework \ furnace, not shown in the figure, 
provides heat to the drying medium. 

The spraying mechanism E is located centrally in the top 


and G are the main and auxiliary latex 
tanks; H is a supply tank for regulating the tem- 
perature of the disk sprayer. By suitable arrangement a supply 
of mixed combustion products and air is derived from the furnace 
ind admitted to the spraying chamber for drying purposes. 

In operation, latex from tank H is sprayed into the chamber 
containing warm, non-oxidizing combustion gases, which also con- 
tribute some coagulating effect, producing an unoxidized dry rubber. 

The particles obtained by this method show u he microscope 
as transparent spheres. The material collected at the bottom of 
the chamber is extremely porous and for this reason when it con- 
tains moisture may be readily dried—Charles E. Bradley, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and Joseph G. Coffin, Hempstead, New York, 
assignors to. General Rubber Co., a New Jersey corporation. 
United States patent No. 1,428,526. 


of the chamber: | 


water 








= 
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Machine for Striped Tubing 
\ tubing machine for forming rubber tubing with surface stripes 


different colored rubber is pictured in the accompanying illus 


tration rhe 
insert shows the = ee . 
2 —— Fons 

stripe insertions E ==) 

The striped é 

1 str pe = — = ( 
effect 18 On- A . = 
tained by. use of » 

a : rn n a» 


a supplementary 
tuber B_ which 





supplies the 

stripe stock to 

the surface of = 
the tube formed he tes 

by the tuber A, eee a 
through a spe- 
cial form of dic 
regulating the width and spacing of the stripes —Melvin S. Lower, 








Tuber for Striped Goods 


assignor to The Faultless Rubber Co., both of Ashland, Ohio. 
United States patent Ni 1,428,381 


Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 


1,430,699 Apparatus and method for making hollow rubber articles. H. R 
Stratford, Cleveland, O., assignor by mesne assignments to 
Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,431,118 Mandrel. R. E. Jenkinson, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 

1,431,366 Machine for mounting tires on sealing rings. R. Brushwiler and 
A. Otto, assignors to Morgan & Wright—all of Detroit, Mich. 

1,431,403 Apparatus for refinishing blemished tires. ’. Kearns and H. P. 
Connelly, assignors to Morgan & Wright—all of Detroit, Mich. 

1,431,541 Machine for cutting disks eae sheet material. C. J. Randall, 
Naugatuck, Conn., assignor to The Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber 
Shoe Co., a Connecticut corporation 

1,432,004 Apparatus and method for making resilient tires. G. H. 
Wheatley, Chicago, Il. 

1,432,262 Machine for removing cores from molds. H. Schelhammer, 
Whitestone Landing, assignor to American Hard Rubber Co., 
New York—both in New York. 

1,432,469 Press and process for vulcanizing rubber shoes. P. J. Klein and 
E. Kenny, Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,432,531 Tubewrerees lathe. A. L. Chandler, Akron, ©O., assignor to 

he B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,432,901 Tire mold. H. Raflovich, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,432,967 Tire-changing machine. J. V. Clark, Steubenville, O. 

1,433,320 Wire-stripping machine. C. J. Wersel, Norwood, O., assignor to 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,433,561 Apparatus for lubricating inner tubes. D. C. McRoberts, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., assignor to G & J Tire Co., an Indiana 
corporation. Original application divided. 

1,433,683 Apparatus and method for yuiconising tires. W. Som, on, 
O., assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York 'N N. 

1,433,971 Apparatus and method for preventing air eee in iitaies 
og articles. F. T. Roberts, ( Cleveland, 

1,434,320 Elastic braiding machine attachme G. E , = Providence, 
R. ° 


The Dominion of Canada 


4.196 Sectional tire core. F. Smith and T. H. Britt 
—both of Akron, Ohi o. a a 

24,245 Rubber boot and shoe repairer. E. C, Julian, Elwood, Ind., U. 
S. A 


coinventors 


4,300 Steam platen for presses. The E. W. Bliss Co., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of A. C. V. Malm, Lansdowne, Pa.—both in U. S. A. 

4,301 Apparatus for making tire flaps. The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee of A. O. Abbott, 
Jr., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A 

24,312 Apparatus for molding tire casings 
New York, N. Y., assignee of J. R. ¢ 

J A. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., 
meter, Akron, Ohio 








both in 


4.313 Heel mold washering device The B Goodrich Co., New 
Yerk, N. Y., assignee of W. D. Kmentt, Akron, O.—both in 
S. A 
4,636 Puncture repair device for tires R. Staffiej, Detroit, Mich., 
a - 


24,685 Steam vulcanizer. G. W. Harward, assignee of F. P. Anderson 
—both of Flint, Mich., U. S. 
4.777. Tire mold. M. Greenspan, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 


224,909 Tire inflation testing appliance The Weaver Manufacturing Co., 
assignee of I. A. Weaver—both of Springfield, Ill., U. S. A 

The United Kingdom 
184,265 Repair vulcanizer. W. Frost, 150 Great Portland street, Londo 
(Reference is made to Specifications Nos. 183,590 and 7477/94.) 


Germany 


apy Issued, with Dates of Issue 
34. (August 24, 1921) Vulcanizing apparatus. Her K. Wheelock, 
E van - yn, Illinois, United States; represented by A. Traut- 

ann and H. Kleinschmidt, Berlin S. W. 11 


Process Patents 
Latex Rubberized Fabrics 

Another use of latex appears in a recent invention for coating 
materials, where latex can be substituted for rubber solution 
First applied to a backing, the resulting film is then transferred 
to the material to be coated. The film of rubber forms as the 
latex dries or is deposited therefrom; it may be washed and 
finally vulcanized. Several sheets of coated fabric may be joined 
in order to form compound fabrics—P. Britton and Griffiths 
Bros. & Co. (London), Limited, 29 Mack’s Road, Bermondsey, 
London. British patent, No. 184,578. 


Other Process Patents 


The United States 
1,430,677 Manufacturing rubber shoes. Yosaku Ose, 
1,431,471 Making acidproof rubber containers. J. 
Miller Rubber Co both of Akron ) 
1,432,311 Assembling pneumatic tire in relation to a rim. H. W. var 
Meeteren, assignor of 1/3 each to A. E¢ bwards and H. Head 
ley—all of Birmingham, Eng. 
1,432,895 Reclaiming rubber by mechanical disintegration in non-solvent 
dispersion medium. H. Plauson, Hamburg, Germany 
1,432,973 Making belts. H. W. Delzell, Akron, O., assignor to The B. I 
Goodrich Co., New York. Y 
1,433,291 Making rubber tires. J. G. Moon 1y, assignor to Mary H. Moomy 


—both of Erie. Pa 





The Dominion of Canada 


224,401 Molding pneumatic tires. S. J. Glenn and S. H. Moore, coir 
ventors—both of Brampton, Ont. 


The United Kingdom 


184,221 Manufacture of trunks of molded leather and rubber, vulcanized 
without heat, etc. A. V. Watts, 87 George street. Bedford. 

184,305 Retreading tires. A. W. Thomson, Chichester House, Double 
street, Speicing, Lincolnshire. 

184,468 Producing ongy rubber. F, Pfleumer, 48 Marienstrasse, 
Decode, | sermany. Not yet accepted. 

185,088 Covering tennis balls while inflated. Revere Rubber Co., 59 
Reade street, assignee of W. A, Gibbons, 561 West 58th 
street—both in New York City, U. S. A 


Germany 


Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
363,154 (January 26, 1917) Making pneumatic tires The Miller Rub- 
A 


ber Co., Akron. Ohio, U. S. ; represented vy E. Peitz, 
Berlin S. W. 68 
364,005 (March 17, 1922) Shaping solid tires. M Muller, Maschinen- 


und Formenfabrik, Hannover-Hainholz 


TUBING IN “TALKING MOVIES” 


Rubber tubing is an important adjunct of a device by Russell 
Hart, of Alhambra, California, for projecting the voices of actors 
to a theater audience while the scenes in which they speak are 
being shown by a motion picture camera. In a recent demon- 
stration, the inventor talked into a length of rubber tubing at 
tached to an acetylene burner of original design, and the voice 
vibrations carried into the flame were photographed on the margin 
of a film passing through a cinema camera. The film with the 
sound record was then rerun through an attachment on the camera 
so as to vary the rays from a 32-candle spotlight playing through 
a %-inch aperture upon a seleniim electric cell peculiarly sensitive 

light. The feeble current from the cell was then “stepped up” 


in radio telephone fashion with an audion detector, amplifier, and 


loud speaker and the voice sounds perfectly synchronized with 
the movements of the film folks. 
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Treated Liners for Tacky Stocks 


Difficulties in Common Practice—High Cost of Sticking Liners—Repair Stocks—Chemitex Treatment 
Economy of Treated Liners 


By C. O. North 


! s the great importance of having claim, to place each ply with exactly the same tension. Obviously 
k, t heient to make good unions Chere is scarcely gradation in tens r maintaining equal tensions is much mort 
rubber industry where sufficient difficult when a variable factor like “sticking to the liner” is intro- 
is not a nt n many cases of ply separation, la duced. Moreover when tire builders have trouble handling the ply 
tack is t pr This is particularly true in case stock, particularly in cord fabric, there is a great tendency for them 
rea separation in usually be attributed t lt t ks to spre ad the cords and therefore weaken the fabric 
t i t if mpounds s 





er that con 1 
< essa t 
git ewre tack vhic 
1 W the ‘ 
~ . wmcu I matt 
tire t It n 
v ec. M iration ta IMs 
ally ra On tl the and, wher 
pla i £ t V1 maximum 
i € ote side, there is al 
ivs ft f i t cle ining the ners a 
Ways « 1c Such mpanies seldom | 
separatior ! sses m stock and 
, g towethe 
The High Cost of Sticking Liners 
e illustratior ws an accumulation of scrap made 
less than six months’ operation due to “sticking to ix M hs’ 
Six Months’ Accumulation of Ser Jue Sticki uiners 
net It was found in the yard of a small plant making umulation of Scrap Due to Sticking Liners 
bout 300 tires per day. The scrap shown does not represent the . It may be mentioned that the cost of cleaning liners in regular 
re amount of fabr st because a considerable portion had beet production in the above plant has averaged $249.50 per month for 
reviously used in preparing fiber stocks. Of the ten rolls shown, the last six months 
ine are ends of roll \ ich stuck so badly that they would not Repair Stocks 
iéld to solvents or manpower. The large roll absolutely could ; ‘ : ae 
: ; In the preparation of repair or so-called shipping stocks, the 
opened ° ° . ° 
; , : importance of tack is not only well recognized but is so great 
hese ten roll nta GOO linear yards of tire tabr and , : . , 
: ete ess te that every company manufacturing such stocks uses either hol- 
ufficient ply stock tor the manufacture otf “OO tires he dire ' - oa ° 
; 4 2 land or a heavy grade of paper. The use of holland or starched 
sses sustained may be summarized as follows ; ‘ ; 
muslin is of course out of the question in regular factory practice 
DIRECT LOSSES : : , : 
- where so many liners are in use and rough handling is the rule. 
4 Is t pine , > eS - . . . 
yards 17% ounces t k @ $0.7 1 Paper is also barred because of the ease with which it tears. 
00 sounds frictios i stock 1 & 5 P rf . 
‘ coke enemas. . at eduaiinn 8 00 Many investigators have given their time to the search for 
" . . . . . = he . . . 
salvaging parts 144 hours $ 29 some cheap, simple treatment applicable to an ordinary liner 
— which would thoroughly prevent sticking. We have had many 
S : § 13400 examples of treatments with pyroxolin softened with castor 
: : = which gave fairly good service for a time. Unfortunatels 
: : : , ; pyroxolin treatment is expensive and the castor oil has a tendency 
The et figure is not the complete loss by tar Indirect losses . : ' . ¢ 
re ig : to bloom out, defeating the object. Stock comes out of such a 
1e to slowing up of all operations in the factory and deformation é : : ‘ 
ys ; 3 conta liner with less than its original tack 
the cord fabric 1 uilding increase the total to at least $3,500 


. ; * : Glue, glycerine soap preparations have also been tried. Some 
“1. ’ oni . § annsee “k : » out of the | r - . 
The slowing of operations is because stocks come out of the line 





re - of these seemed quite promising but were too stiff and conse- 
with dificulty and more men are required to get the daily tire out- 
“ape : he build : quently the liner had a great tendency to crack and would not 
ut from the plant ss also enters into the building operations ’ , 
; i - & f ‘ handle well in the calender room. Moreover the glue coating has 
where it is practically impossible to secure uniform tension on a ~ ; , 
. : its : a tendency to come off the liner and stick to the rubber. 
tire building machine when the stocks stick to the liner. It ts a 
well recognized and important feature in tire construction to place Chemitex Treatment 


ac | th properly modulate Si or, as some designers rT} ° , . , : . 
each ply w perly modulated tension : me design The problem of a non-stickable liner is of interest to the whole 


T} I ( nd e Chemite Cc Al Oh trade It has heen studied for several vears hv a leading rubber 
he R er S ‘ tories and the mitex Akror ; \ \ 








it 
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chemist®. He has developed the Chemitex treatment, which is so 
satisfactory that the tirst cost is negligible. It consists es- 
sentially in applying a suitable emulsion to the liner and giving 
it a heat treatment. The coating so secured cannot be removed by 
any means, It is absolutely untouched by all solvents and will 
stand any amount of rubbing or chafing. Moreover it has the 
effect of strengthening the fabric to the extent that it is not 
necessary to use as heavy a liner as E duck. It is perfectly satis- 
factory to coat a 6-ounce sheeting on both sides with the 
Chemitex compound, thus securing a liner to which no stock, 
no matter how tacky, will stick. 

\t one plant this liner was given a severe test with very soft 
friction stock run to about the consistency of putty. The fabric 
was coated and run into the Chemitex liner. The roll, contain- 
ing about 500 yards, was laid down on the floor in a warm room, 
where it was allowed to remain several days. At the end of 


that time it was tak up and the stock came out of the roll in 





i pertectly satistactory manner 


Economy of Treated Liners 

\ssuming that a liner is turned over once in three days, 6,500 
yards are necessary in a plant producing 500 tires per day. Th 
ise of 6-ounce liner instead of the usual 10-ounce E duck effects 
a saving of about 10 cents per yard or $650 on 6,500 yards. 

In the case cited above this means the possible saving of about 
$3,300 in direct loss for six months. The cost of 6,500 yards of 
6l-inch treated liner coated both sides, figures $2,925. Thus the 
cost of treated liner figured on maximum widths against losses 

gured with extreme conservatism is repaid in savings within 
six months and shows a profit of $500. 

In addition the indirect gains of improved unions, increased 
speed of operation and increased quality of product are so im- 
portant that the cost of liner treatment becomes by comparison a 
negligible quantity. 

Treated liners for ply stock represent but an instance of its 
use in a tire factory. Trouble from tackiness or its lack is often 
experienced with tube stock, breakers, cushions, covers, gum 
strips, and in fact, with every stock that must be wrapped up in 
cloth for handling in rubber manufacturing processes. 


“RR. C. Hartong, The Rubber Service Laboratories, and The Chemitex Co., 
Akron, Oh 


TREAD, BREAKER, CUSHION IN ONE 


A saving of from 150 to 200 per cent in time for repair men 
is claimed for the “Warco,” a new partially-cured built-up tread 
made in camelback form with breaker and cushion attached. 
While being made the tread stock is in contact with a steam- 
heated platen and is slightly cured, the breaker strip somewhat 
less so, and the cushion is just touched by the cure on its lower 
surface, the upper side being left cold and tacky, having been 
in contact with a platen cooled with running water. The claim 
is also made that the partial cure sets the stock to a degree and 
prevents it flowing too freely at the ends of the retread molds. 
After a carcass is cleaned and cemented a strip of the new mate- 
rial is applied and given the usual cure, two operations being dis- 
pensed with, namely, separate applications of cushion and breaker 
The “Warco” is made in 31%. 4%. 434, and 6%-inch widths. 
West American Rubber Co.. 400 North Avenue 19, Los Angeles, 


California 


PERDRIAU RUBBER COMPANY PROSPERS 


\ most encouraging report has been lately rendered by the 
Perdriau Rubber Co., Limited, Sydney, Australia, disclosing a 
net profit of £58,612 for the year ended June 30, compared with a 
loss of £924 for the preceding year. A 7 per cent dividend on 
preference shares was declared, and another of 10 per cent (in- 


cluding interim) on ordinary shares 


Quarterly Review of Rubber Exports’ 


For the fourth consecutive month the total value of exports 
of rubber manufactures from the United States has registered a 
decline, the September total of $2,659,308 being nearly $130,000 
less than for August. This is chiefly because of the seasonal de- 
cline in exports of automobile casings, solid tires, and rubber-soled 
canvas shoes to countries in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The industrial rubber goods trade is improving generally, and 
the exports of rubber boots and rubbers also reflect increased 
activity in these territories. The large reductions of tire prices 
have been instrumental in lowering the value of exports. While 
the tire and rubber-soled canvas footwear trade is decreasing in 
the Northern Hemisphere, such markets as Argentina, Uruguay, 
Australia, New Zealand, and British South Africa are entering 


their most active season 


Largest Trade During Second Quarter 

Taking exports as a whole for the first three-quarters of 1922, 
the second quarter was the period of greatest activity, the exports 
of pneumatic casings reaching 355,988, as compared with 304,844 
in the first quarter and 333,610 in the third quarter. Solid tires 
also reached their largest total in the second quarter—13,954, as 
compared with 12,512 during the third quarter. The trade in 
canvas rubber-soled shoes decreased from 979,211 pairs in the 
second quarter to 747,996 pairs in the third; druggists’ rubber 
sundries from 209,031 pounds to 161,092 pounds; and rubber hose 
from 922,716 pounds to 853,043 pounds. The average value per 
pneumatic casing exported during the second quarter was $13.99 
and in the third quarter $11.84, which accentuates the recent de- 
cline in total value of exports, although the average value per 
pair of rubber-soled canvas shoes, which increased from 77 cents 
to 81 cents, and the average value per pound of rubber hose, 
which increased from 35 cents to 38 cents, have offset this tendency 


in some measure. 


Increased Exports of Rubber Footwear and Mechanical 
Goods 


Just as the second quarter showed the greatest seasonal ac- 
tivity in the trade in tires and rubber-soled canvas shoes, simi- 
larly the exports of rubber boots and shoes increased during the 
third quarter. In July, August, and September, 77,672 pairs of 
rubber boots, valued at $196,044, were exported as compared with 
62,780 pairs, valued at $177,083, during the preceding quarter, 
while the exports of rubber shoes in the third quarter—333,145 
pairs valued at $227,576—are over twice those for the second 
quarter—143,683 pairs valued at $122,147. This increase in ex- 
ports of rubber shoes is due to the shipment of 196,232 pairs dur- 

¢ September—the chief markets showing increased trade being 
Esthonia, 75,000 pairs; Turkey in Europe, 25,700: Switzerland, 
16,449; Norway, 15,691; Spain, 6,717; Scotland, 6,677; Palestine 
and Syria, 4,433; and Belgium, 2,556 pairs. 

Other commodities showing consistent increases during the 


ing 


third quarter of the year are shown in the following table: 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1922 


First Second Third 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 

Articles Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Rubber belting. ... os -»» 461,545 488,106 691,915 
Rubber packing.... Serer ty a 261,170 317,373 
Rubber soles 2nd heels.............. 236,935 319,033 480,467 
Inner tubes , a number 190,206 239,563 274,099 


1 By E. T. Holt, Acting Chief, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


A DEVICE FOR RECHARGING RADIO BATTERIES OVER NIGHT BY 
attaching to any lamp socket is called the Radio Homcharger de 
Luxe and has the base of molded bakelite, It is fitted with 
rubber feet to prevent marring polished surfaces—The Automatic 
Electrical Devices Co., 131 West Third street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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. * as fh > . . ) . 
AC ss of The Rubber Associ: f "1C% 
Activities o 1e Kubber Association of America 
Monthly Meetings llowing response was received November & to the com 
r oe , tees le expressing the deep interest of our manufacturers 
| \ em ia eae DE Bo Eeae nt restriction plan and inviting a committee from the Rubber 
ind questior acide ee ae ail Ma rowers’ Association to visit the United States to discuss the 
The tive . P D il interest in the restriction plan: 
Id its N mber gular meeting on Wednesday, N mber 15 Council ot Association thank you for friendly messag« 
se , g , st enti! to t nsideratiot uid cordial invitation to New York but consider that as the 
standards and to t ey eae ee diel itil cheme has only just been started it will be best to wait and 
' é‘ : gb ~ see what effect it has on all branches of the rubber industry 
— — . . Meantime we shall welcome your association’s considered ad- 
‘ ; f « P lene ¢ . . . . 
i and l ces in regard to US. A. needs of crude rubber during 
esira dising met for tail tire #25 as we are all opposed to any idea of creating actual 

len los riage ot supplies. We therefore feel that American manu 

.. < is = a, ‘ D.. ; ' tacturers need have no fear that the scheme will work ad 
a sely to their interests.’ 
\lat i ) \\ as 2 N « Vit . 
- Rubhe stots Special Committee of this Association met November 10 
i S1 vi . reply sent the following cable to the Rubber Growers’ As- 
: , 4 F } ition 
plification ar ordinatio1 gove ’ ; +s 
yeas A Ss a he invitation extended to the Rubber Growers’ Association to 
ily , ope aha . ce P nd committee to the United States is prompted by a sincere 
SES, ; ae , roe lesire tor a better, broader and more sympathetic understanding 
. tween growers and manufacturers. We regret that our invita 
4 ‘ : “9 2 
; x s not accepted now, as we feel that the good of the industry 
, ’ . 
uires a closer contact and we believe that if your members have 
‘ : ; er 14. and , onnned eon the opportunity of meeting our manufacturers here we would 
- , th re a broader vision than would be possible should we 
, nd a committee to London. In reply to your inquiry as to the 
‘ np i ‘ = ” > 
e thet ; T able American consumption in nineteen twenty-three, we could 
The H < 1 Rubi D met at t | n receipt of advices from you as to the probable range of prices 
€ are Xuppbdel 1V1S 17 a ) iu . ; 
YY \ Q , oes ‘ ea nder the Restriction Act, arrive at a closer estimate of the prob- 
mbe , S y 
, , le consumption 
‘ d ssed 
jG \4 : maninves bite ‘ In reply to the above the following cable was received from the 
) ‘ k \ ( : hairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association of London on No- 
1 ! \s 
. ) : ember 14 
Yh n November 2 and 3 : é ; 2 acd 
I rraf a oe in Athleti leat Your cable of tenth. Full reply mailed today. If, after read 
| . ( in en , 7 rie ; a 
\ N. \ mber 14 ng. you think immediate meeting advisable will send representa 
ew } n 4 ‘ . . 
rhe O 1 | ment mmitt which i _— ’ " es As to second inquiry, assume average price nineteen twenty- 
he riginal EKquipme mmittee, which 1s Iposec i . : + . 
vfacturers furnishing tires a riginal hree, one shilling, three pence per pound. 

executives ri i é irerts ITlISi x S$ as ¢t vine 
ipment to car manufacturers, met at the tus Club, New T oo 

equip ir manu met a The Abuse of Tires 

Yor N. ¥. on N mber 14 - , , ; . 

York, “ar lhe work of establishing and applying the standard tire warranty 
S on ynmittes h xecutive Speci§jcation Committee on . : : 

Nr _ effectively supplemented by the text and illustrations of a 
res met +} 4s ition fice on ! ember 2] : ; . - . 

; ster on the abuse of tires recently sent to 125,000 tire dealers 
Negotiations with Rubber Growers on Restriction by the Tire Manufacturers’ Division of The Rubber Association 
The board of directors and a special mmittee of this -\ssocia- t America. 
mn has opened ne . with the Rubber Growers’ Associati The poster will have the effect of causing some car owners to 
5 ond oviet oe —oe sere re better for their tires and will serve to emphasize to the care- 

' 1 d ex t iser the announcement in the standard warranty that no 
posing i ; 

Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires, Ete. 

PNEeUMAT CasiINncs Inner Tuses Sotip Trres 
; — tad Se. No 
N Mfr No. Mfrs. mane 
~~ Ship Report- Inven- Produce Ship 
Mc 12 ments ing tory tion ments 

oF. ry 27 2,016,371 10 163,299 46,274 45,911 

Santon 392i 64 2 OR 24 1756.5 1 1,540,299 10 173,451 43,537 34,556 

Necember. 1921 64 696.519 839.738 1, 522,710 10 168,515 40,478 39,520 

og é 74,216 5134 1 889.724 11 181,769 40,224 33,294 

February 66  4,691,32 84,308 1,702,583 11 183,448 39,492 36,805 

Marck 19 93 2R¢ - 090,737 11 182,197 49,433 48,350 

April. 1 3 87 2 2,329,343 11 173,748 46,664 52,309 

Sey.’ 16 721° 54 2.938.947 11 170,904 57,640 60,711 

ms ; : 32°29 3.973.679 11 169.808 66.089 63,408 

ae. 63 Os $76,636 3,630,744 11 176.375 71,505 60.425 

‘August > é 4f 4,220,055 11 189,698 84,313 69,435 

— aa +59 ‘ 8971 11 200,016 82.767 66.797 
— nd “Shipment” ficures cover the entire month for which ea report is made. “Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month. 
“Inver r : res and tubes constituting domes stock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 
dealers or ne s i as a total represent ll tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. : ; 
“ce . k forwarde » pur er and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse branch, cr on a consignment basis, 
o broa 
Compiled t r won America r 





= 
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made of rubberized inflatable portions connected by elastic straps Moccasin Hiking Shoe 
over the shoulders and to the waist belt by loops of rubber : . : ae 
Che soft leather shoe of the moccasin type equipped with fiber 


1 


rubber sole is one of the newer developments in the line of sport 





footwear. It is said to be ideal for 
the hiker and camper. The illustra- 


tion shows the Rangeley moccasin for 


women, to be had in either smoked 
or chocolate elk, in different heights 
G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine 


All Rubber Ear Drum 


\n invisible antiseptic ear drum, of 


rounded shape, made entirely of soft 





pliable rubber, is said to be comfort 














“Rangeley~ Moccasin 


Blankenhagen Safety Swimming Device oi ; 
able to wear and to improve 








the hearing of deaf people 





The inventor has recently been granted a patent on this safety 


i } } ice is pat and, 
swimmer.—Albert Blankenhagen, 446 Lamparter street, Akron, Phe device patented an 


while being worn, protects 


( Ihio : 7 
the ears from the cold and 
maintains an even tempera- * 
iti . . Leonard Ear Drum 
British Sports Shoes mre withia them~—A. O , 
Tl “ ee nal 1c.. Suite 933, 70 Fiith avenue, New York, N. \ 
Phe Joy Shoe has extra Leonard, Inc., Suite 4 


strong unbleached gray or brown 
duck uppers and sole of pure Cellular | T; 

: : ellular Inner Lire 
plantation rubber similar in de- ‘ 


sign to the American “honey- neplaces Lube 





comb” pattern. The “Palatine” The Taylor inner tire is con- 


football boot features: strong cot “Joy Shoe” structed of alternate layers 

ton duck uppers thickly waterproofed with ruber; studs molded cushion gum, semi-hard = rubber 

in one with soles of specially hardened rubber; leather toe-cap; fabric, and cords Air cells 
stitching treated against rotting. This through the cushion gum layers 






boot always remains pliable and_ is give flexibility and shock absory 





cleaned by merely sponging.—Palatine tion. This inner ‘*’re es t] 
Heel Branch, The Leyland & Birming- place of a tube and the tire 
ham Rubber Co., Preston, England. casing trom internal strain.—Th 

Taylor Rubber Co., 828 Penob 


— Taylor Inner Tire 
scot Building, Detroit, Michigan 


“Eureka Rubber 


Preserver 


An indestructible Rubber Cushioned Disk Wheel 

o 1 a ~ d . os ee ‘ 9 ; ' 
vegetable J compoun 1 . new development in disk automobile wheels is indicated in the 
in liquid form is in- — jjjustration by the circle seen between the rows of rivets next the 
jected into inner tubes rim. The circk 


“Palatine” Rubber Football Boot 


through the valve is the exposed 


where it generates a gas of from 10 to 15 pounds pressure, part of a flat 
which permeates every part of both tube and casing, keeping the ring built up of 
rubber soft and pliable and preventing cracks and checks. “Eureka plies of rubbe 
Rubber Preserver” is put up in dry form with directions for mix and fabric mold 
ing.—Eureka Rubber Preserving Co., Huntington, West Virginia ail nd cured 
1 ant cure 
— endl ss. \ se- 
° . ° . sec of holes ic 

Repair Boot for Blowouts and Rim Cuts ries of holes i 


punched around 

1 “ - ¢ > 9 P ‘ — mcn al 

The “Keck Safety Boot,” shown with the blowout patch in 
: its inner and 


place, may also be used for repairing rim cuts. The danger of 


uter circumfe 
ences to permit 
it to be riveted 
between the 
disks of th 

wheel where it 


serves as 2 





cushion, absorb 

“Kick Safety Boot” for Tire Repair ing vibrations 

and shocks, re- 

making the casing bulge is minimized because no flaps extend over ducing noise, and extending the life of the machine —Hall Wheel 
the rim.—The Medina Rubber Co., Medina, Ohio Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





pe Taal : 


Hall Cushioned Disk Wheel 
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Stamp Entirely of Rubber 
The a im] t new but this d ment t is 
m aratively sé It has a juare ast 
tead of the more usual round one and 
molded entirely of soft rubber 
[he impression part is so arranged 
it straight-line dates may be in- 
serted as desired Rubber Stamp 


Co., 826 Thirteent street, N. W 


Washington, D 


“Dayntee Maid” Garter 


The “Dayntee Maid garter 1s sar 
be the only silk garter made with 
elastic woven in the ribbon shirred 
ready for use [It comes in nineteen 
\osiery color combinations, boxed n 





ma 


Ne W 


Migel & Ce 


“All-Rubber™ Stamp pil ae ee 
. York, N. ¥ 


Boys’ Striking Bag 
on Folding Platform 





Ss goo \p : 
V tet i y patror 
The poy t iking ba 
las een con ! d i i 
letic set 4 pla 
mn ast S t é 
vall acket 
$ lat ti t 
ay ‘ 
va 1 | LD) 
Vil 319 M 
\ M i 
“Tirex” and “Fibrex” 
Tir la ‘ 
abl ea ] d wit 
bb irm ] ible 
yet as the wearing alti 
ta 1 tire [ i 
f i lrop light ta 7 
amy : Mies nom . on Boys’ Athletic Set 
nace popular r Fibrex” tree cable permits installatior 
among thick wwe W the minimum amount of tree trimming 
yet allows uniform line voltage while it eliminates grounds. It is 
rotected ‘ rmor, wears very satisfactorily, 
ut is still comparatively 
inexpensive Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., 201 
Devonshire street 50s 


9. Massachusett 


Molded Play Ball 


One development of the 
ball 


having its 


hollow rubber play 
decoration molded in 
“Checker” 
ornamented 


The bouncing 


ball is with 


an all-over design of 





checkers. It comes in 5 
sizes from 2 to 4 inches 


black, and maroon.—The 


“Checker” Bouncing Ball 


hree colors—white, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


in diameter 


Eagle Rubbe: 


Rubber Stamps Facilitate Record Keeping 


attachments for pens and pencils are convenient and 
stationers’ supplies will appreciate the “Sys- 


They 


Dating 
useful and dealers 
tem” dat illustrated t either the top or point of pencils 
and the point 
of fountain 





pens, the rubber 
dating stamy 
being attached 
to a metal slide 
-The R LU) 
Swisher Mig 
Co., 411 Sout! 
Clinton — street 
Chicago Illi- 
nots “System™ Daters for Pens or Pencils 
Improved Bicycle Pedal 
Dealers in athletic goods will appreciate the improved bicycle 


pedal known as the 
“Westfield.” It is 
made of aluminum, 
in one piece, with 

rubbers 
inserted separate- 
ly. There is 
therefore nothing 
to get out of 
order, and nothing 
This pedal 


is now original 


the pedal 


to rust. 





equipment on some 

Westfield Bicycle Pedal 
nes of wheels and may be ordered on 
parately.—Westfield 
Springfield, Mass- 


thers or bought s 
Manufacturing C 


husetts 


Collapsible Folding Pail 


Dealers in auto accessories will tind 
the Burch auto radiator pail a popular 


item, especially with campers who need 





a compact water carrier. It is made of 






Burch Pail 
carried in a pocket of 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


waterproof duck, with rope handle, wiré 


frame, and a the 
It folds 


the car.—The F. J 


Wire strainer at nose 


into a small roll which may be 


Burch Manufacturing Co.. 


Sports Shoe from the West 


The good-looking sports shoe 
pictured here is called the “Volley.” 
It has leather-trimmed white duck 
uppers, extra heavy red fiber-rub- 
ber suction 
soles, “Kendex” 
and a 
ankle 
con- 







insoles, 
patented 
guard, a 
ventiona|l- 
ized heart in 
design. The 
“Volley” shoe 
is made by the 


“Volley” Sports Shoe 
process and laces to the toe—La Crosse Rubber 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


pressure cure 


Mills Co., 














— 


| 
| 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


THE ANALYSIS OF RUBBER. BY JOHN B. TUTTLE. AMERICAN 
Chemical Soci Monograph Series. The Chemical Catalog Co., New 
York, 1922, pages, 6 by inches, indexed. 





In this volume the author demonstrates his ample qualifica- 
tions for his task, gained by years spent in rubber laboratory 
and research work. His excellent monograph will be read with 
profit by “the chemists in the consumers’ laboratories,” to whom 
it is particularly addressed by the author, and by works chemists 
and rubber technologists generally. 

Following the introductory chapter on the purpose of rubber 


analysis, the succeeding ones in order treat of the composition 


of crude rubber; preparation of rubber compounds; theory of 


vulcanization; sampling; extractions; determination of rubber: 


sulphur determinations; detection of organic accelerators; mineral 


analysis and special determinations; micro-sectioning and micro 


photography; and calculations to approximate formulas. 


\ very full bibliography of papers arranged by authors is given 
vering research and analytic rubber problems. For the benefit 


1 chemists of limited experience in the technology of rubber 


three appendices are included, the first on factory processes and 


the second on physical tests. The third is a table of specific 


gravities of usual rubber compounding ingredients. 


BBER GOODS IN BELGIUM.” BY P. L. PAL 
merton, chief, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce. Frade 
Information Bulletin No. 65 Published by Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. Paper, 6 by 9 inches. 


“MARKET FOR RI 


Many facts of interest regarding the rubber industry of Belgium 
appear in this comprehensive bulletin. It is surprising to learn 
that of the 8,290,000 pounds of rubber goods imported in 1920 the 
United States supplied only 7 per cent; that the Michelin Com- 
pany furnishes more than half of Belgium’s automobile tires; and 
that this company, with two others, one of them the French Good- 
rich company, supply more than 80 per cent of the automobile tire 
replacement business. On the other hand, American motor cycles 
enjoy the greatest popularity in Belgium, while American motor 


cycle tires lead all others 


“GRAPHICAL METHODS,” BY WILLIAM C. MARSHALL, M.E., 
C.. ceGraw-Hill Bock Co., ew York and London. Cloth; charts 
and diagrams; 253 pages, 6 by 9 inches, inclusive of bibliography 


and index 
The non-mathematical person instrusted with making or using 


charts. diagrams, or graphs for discussing engineering or sta- 
] 


tistical data will find this text-book a very helpful guide. A wide 
range of the application of graphical methods to practical prob- 
llowed by chapters on calculations, nomography 


lems is given, fi 


and mechanical records 


BELT CONVEYORS AND BELT ELEVATORS BY FREDERICK V. 
Hetzel, M.] New York, 1 Tohn Wil Ir Cloth, 


ev & Sons 


ges é ext 

} : 7 } : actical 
As the author states in his preface, this is a practical bool 
reasons for doing things. Much 





explaining the principles 


§ the information is new in print and derived from first-hand 





eering d manufacturing sources. The volume comprises 
sections licated in the title, considered from the et 
ring standpoint. The chapter on belts and belt manutacture 


; 


is of interest value to every manufacturer and user of rubber 





and canvas belting whether for power transmission or conveying 


purposes. Many data are given on construction, specifications 
and tests of helting for conveyor work. Every belting manu- 


facturer will this book useful for rating and improving his 


product 


“THE SCHOOL PRODUCT AND INDUSTRY BY WILLIAM (C. 
Geer, vice-president in charge of development, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Reprinted from the Educational Review, Vol. 64, No. 2, 
September, 1922. Paper, 11 pages, 6 by 9 inches. 

An eminent chemist, a noted authority on rubber, and a force- 
ful factor in the industry, Dr. Geer is well qualified to pass an 
opinion on the working of the modern school system, especially in 
its relation to industry in general. The two, he finds, do not 
“hitch” as they should. There is no easy gradation or transition 
from school to business; there is a gap between the two that 
should be and could be readily bridged, and industry would gain 


largely were the two closely linked. Business and industry in 
general, Dr. Geer believes, could be made more attractive to 
leaders and not mere 


school boys; they should be trained to be 


followers. The remedy, it is pointed out, lies in developing in 
the school youth the critical faculty, as well as the habit of self 
application in purposeful activity As another means for the 
better fitting of school pupils for industry, Dr. Geer emphasizes 
thorougl 


the importance of training them in exact ollection and 
bal 


orderly arrangement of data and clear, concise expression in verba 


written reports on problems assigned to them for solutio 


Articles 


been employed, 


Abstracts of Recent Rubber 
The Colloid Mill. Two types of machines have 
one a disk mill, in which is applied an adjustable pressure to the 
suspension passing through the disks, a continuous circulation of 
the milled suspension, and a rapid counter-revolution of the disks 
at 2,000 r.p.m. 


The other is in principle, a “dismembrator” in 


which the inno- 
vations are: (1) the rotating arm-wheel is placed eccentrically 
toward the base of the containing case so that the material con- 


tinually falls into the field of action instead of circulating cen- 


trifugally outside the arm-wheel range; (2) the reduction of the 
baffles to the minimum number, two for balance, in order to 
obtain a maximum force at each; (3) the application of extremely 
high speeds of revolution—A, Forster and J. Reilly. Journal 


of the Society of Chemical Industry, October 31, 1922, 435-438 R. 


Rubber. A monograph on caoutchouc comprising a review and 
interpretation of the results of rubber research, with bibliography. 
Topics: Caoutchouc; raw rubber sols and gels; effect of vul- 
canization on dispersion; changes in the physical properties du 
to vulcanization; chemical changes due to vulcanization; correla- 
tion of the physical properties and chemical composition, coeffi- 
cient of vulcanization; the effect of catalysts on the physical 
stability of vul- 


propertics; reversion of the stress-strain curve 


canized rubber; variation in the proportion of sulphur to rubber; 


effect of mineral ingredients; alternative methods of vulcaniza- 
tion; theories of vulcanization; other reactions of the caoutchouc 
7 © 


hydro-carbon; synthetic rubber—H. P. Stevens in the Fourth 


Report on Colloid Chemistry and Its General and Industrial Ap- 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


ications 


Stresses and Wear in Automobile Tires. The wear of an au- 
tomobile tire is caused by deformations in the inner layers of th 
tire and by sliding on the road. These two sources of friction 
develop heat which increases the temperature of the tir \ de- 


crease in the number of layers in building up the tire and a d 
rease in the coefficient of friction would therefore increase the 
durability of the tire. Wear is concentrated in two lateral zones 
of the tire. Properly shaped ribs advantageously reinforce a 
ire along these zones of wear and provide increased ventilation 
Enoch, Der M 


wage 


for reducing the tire temperature —Otto 
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rit 
| tal r 1923, issued by 1 ( in Consol 
i I ntreal, Canad It dis $ many 
t t pes sport shoes, suited for men 
urs s $ RI PR e THE 
\I t ( ( ind. O} i! Re 
ntit Silu I n the Manufacture « Batter 
: ! 1 t ndergo success 
! storage battery manufacturers 
Interesting Letters from Our Readers 
The Five-Day Week 
S Neither t rotest of the workmen nor desi 
c gemans iot casier are as much responsiDie to 
ng t the sixty-l ir week as the fact that it prove } 
t point quantity and quality of goods pro- 
mplovers otf labor have been giving serious thought to 
ment and 1rking conditions, as there exists 
1 roof it both have a decided bearing upon pr: 


re are three distinct schools of thought applying to m 





umber 


urs of employment. One favors tive 10-hour days and 5 


on Saturday, or a total of 55 hours for the week. Another 

ites 6 days otf 8 hours each or 48 hours per week, and the 
ve 9-hour days and 5 hours on Saturday or a total! of 50 
per week rhe largest and most efficient producer of 
irs has recently ack pted a 5 day week 

5-day um convinced will prove desirable, practical 
nomic iny industries and I have especially in mind 

e industry, having adopted the week of 5 days of 10 hours 


arly in March, 1921, and the results have fully equall 


in the tire business, is eliminated as it applies to one 


ed if 


urpassed expectations [he expense of starting, which is 


day 


r each week, and too, it is practically impossible to get the bene- 


i full half day on Saturday as the workmen grad 
1 their pace and do little work after eleven o'clock. 
e has demonstrated that employes appreciate the full 


1 1 1 1 


the week when it can be arranged to afford enough | 





hours employment in a day is too long under many 


ually 
Ex- 
day 


wurs 


mployment at a fair rate of pay to produce a _ reasonable 


con- 


and especially with a 6-day week, but one year’s ex- 


e operating five 10-hour days in the week has proved 


st from Friday night until Monday morning more 


nsates for the extra length of day and any resulting fat 


[ am opposed to night work and question if it is justified 


that 
than 
igue. 


even 


use for increasing the volume over which the overhead 


xed charges may be spread, Night work is especially 


in tire making since the quality of the product ca 
vy affected by any one of many operation: 


And. as tires are driven to destruction, the average 


from a given make of tire will ultimately affect the rey 


ineers Club, New York, N. Y. 


salability of any product 
tire industry seems to have formed the habit of reck« 
| 


un- 


n woe 


} 
improperly 


serv- 


uta- 


apacity upon the basis of continuous day and night opera- 


This is due undoubtedly to the fact 


or to 1920 the constantly increasing demand for 


tires 


lay and night operation of the plants necessary, regardless 
ts, and it seems difficult for the makers of tires to adopt 
er basis of figuring capacities. There is probably suffi- 
emand for tires t keep all practical and experienced tire 

ll employed throughout the year, operating 50 hours 
k, and the net results will probably be more satisfactory 


ler present conditions 
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| News of the American Rubber Trade 


Financial New Incorporations 





. rane . » uth . . Acme Tire Co., October 4 (California), $100,004 S. Freeman; H. Sappe 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited ; Principal cffice, Polk and G. G, avenue, S 
deal in tires and automobile accessories 
ET profit for the year ended September 30, 1922, after setting November 2 (New P. S. Potte 
ay, me 6 7 . ~ > rake and {45 M t 
up a reserve of $4U6,d/5 tor plant depreciation, was $1,062,023, —_ Yor I rr cA i 


making the surplus on that date $1,462,912. The cash balance 





was $1,256,535, exceeding current liabilities by nearly $300,000 
Current liabilities were $945,418 against current assets totaling $5,- 


013,216, of which $2,385,844 represented inventories and $1,437,946 











represented accounts receivable During the year the firm has 
TOE 259 , ) Culp ( 
prepaid $785,373 of its three-year renewable 8 per cent notes, re : f a. , 
ducing the balance to $404,546 Dividends have been paid on the ; S. Galopy 120 
] cent preferred stock to December 31, 1920, but none to date ell, repa f 
I I he 6 per cent prior preference stock issued 1! 192] and 1922. on - 
| H Qubber W 
H 1 


Dividends Declared Restent ‘Thee Sercin 





‘ 5 I R ¢ ft H 
\W ‘ llos R ‘ ( ( ) s es 
s W en H ’ R « ( P ter Ik ( Ir N er Ne \ ( 
i I Balke-C er ( Cor N N 5 A. Ar y. | ‘ 7 West street, New ¥ ( 
s rire & R ( I P N 1 
( h, B. F., ¢ The I J Dec. 2 ( Septe ‘ oO 7 K 
' G é Pir ®& R ( Il D. IJ H W. G., I I t ( 
( I é I De Oo ' 

{ € « A K { , ; : ‘ , ‘ 

I I S » \ ( | , \ M 
I R = « : 

] ( 2 I ( S oO H 
( oO 1 € S. | » % P ’ 
G. F. H r 
: | { Ke < 
: N I Re ( N ¢ 
; \ \. B ci I h \\ y ” fF 
: I Pitt Pe 
. ° Dela I gent, ( or n ‘J st ( \ I 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations Wil: n, Delaware. 1 og 
N " 1 , N IX oO ?) 


S R 
{ te S es R n l LS. We r I | : N 
i) I *k R ¢ ( rhe Se ‘ oO \\ 
\I t I 2 \. W. She I \l. Ha P Ci 
Akron Rubber Stock Quotations O To deal ir nd tubes 
rit Metal Hose Co., October New J 00 sh » pa 
s1cnt ; “orember 1 supplied hy f Ilmat C< ] ( \ ] ! res nt RH. Stone Principal fies Radge 
Quotations < November 21 ipplied by App-Hillma oe. Se er, premient; B. 5. Shens rincipal office, Badger 
Akron, Olno, were s foll s P ter] g 
T < I As We } Pp 1 ( The. S P r Oo oon 
A . he i: R. E. and E. E. Shafte S 
\1 md . East I 2 ( () I i i 
America 7 id 
Amazon « 5 We P. &.. Ene Ca. The. Sent oO $50,000. I 














Firestone ¢ 7 7 . 1. W. Tyrrell, se tr \. SM g P 
aicaateia g Sout \k O I , g , 
archite é , i g g 
General cor 60 . Ss aiiaae idee ; a The Ak ~ seat cmon 
General 7 I Be 74 she Wolfe & Lang Ir July 1 New York), $5 \. Wolfe; H 
Goodrich 6%%4’s. 0% 101 Lang. Principal off 7 East 21st street, New York Cit lo manufa 
G ers se ¢ t elas r x é 
Goodyear 7% pf ¢ f 7 tome 
Goodyear pri pf 62 ¢ 61 Wood, Charles I Ir November 11 (New York), $2 ( W 
Goodyear st t 1 115 11¢ president |. R. W secre t und treasurer Principa g 
Gor ive ar lel Q - Q ry, Ne \ k ( ] é 
India com.. § 78 $1 
7% f 83 79 85 g . ; rp: > 
India 7% pt M. & A. M. A. Membership Increases 
Mason com. ’ ¢ - . . ‘ 
M son 7% f ‘7 7 ‘ More than 415 companies are now included in the membership 
Mason 7% 1 17 $7 4 n ; 
Marathon . 2% : 3 of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 250 West 
Miller com. 7 65 7( = oy " . " 
ae on ol ; _ 57th street, New York, N. Y., according to M. L. Heminway 
e . t } S14 ) : : 
Mohawk com 10 11 14 general manager The number of parts and equipment makers 
LL 3c ; 71) ri 75 . _— ’ . . ha hefnr 
Pr ha a - : now listed on the association’s roster is greater than ever bet 
ber Prods 35 19 25 Z . . . , 
berling cor ¢ 6 6% in the eighteen years of this organization's service to the autom 
iberling 8% pf at e 43 tive industry, while new concerns art admitted to member- 
com.. s ws 25 ; 





8% pfd a ; 80 ship each week. 
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The Rubber Trade in the East and South 


New 
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New York ! t > 5 t t il ! i is nd ll begir 


Pennsylvania 


| ( 
» i ~ 
York — 
\ller re & R ( \ Penns ‘ 5 
\ ) ' ‘ 
~ | 
‘ and A. C. Lea 
Rhode Island Notes 
\ 1det the general impr ement in business that has 
i! t g erns Rhod 
\ st sed numbe 
i il | i ws 
n g idd al he Whil 
s le ane 1 employmer 
\ t dvertise : ill young 
S l p d help is 
t i sp 1 \ t aj 
( : ‘ I m is th 
i} ( | i I ial \ 
rr -5 ‘ 1 g +} G 2 Schlosse 
) witl the [ ed States Ru t Ce 
, " ( sidiaries Rhode Island, has 
med 2 ral manager of the footwear and miscellaneous 
| S R ( Mie Golitneece bine fre 
et ce-presid i e Woonsocket Rubb Co 
i t United States Rubber ¢ presidet 
Nationa 1 Ru n { t brist ind general ictory 
C la Woonsocket and B l. Mr. Schlosser’s 
n t resul é signation of Myron H 
, Asis has lark wl for me time, has been general manager of the foot- 
; C P llan s divis S ¢ bber corporation 
will | n d for e erection of an addition to 
| se at the Phillips Insulated Wire Co., 
| ; et. W to cost it s $20 000. The new addi- 
‘ ka ret nstruction and is to be 65 
' mr WN 1? \ leng 28 feet in widtl This will be equipped with 
e S ! chit nsiderable new machinery will be in- 
' stalled i the ts th pla t. there ore itly increasing 
, ] ties and tion of the concern 
; , iM Felting | MM le is bee operating it 
mac R ts departments until 9 ] ‘ evening during 
= ‘ nost of tl nonth ler t itch up with some of 
ovals h demands 
l3ed ctreet New \ : The Comet Rubber Co., I Providence, has been incorporated 
- 1 h Rhode Isl for the purpose of dealing in rub- 


The incorpora- 
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} ud] I st at the Woonsocket Rubber Co 
nte i n eave f bsence 
The South 
\T ; } \\ 7 d Oster | » ‘4 
nN el t jax ind | tite 
t t I lel | mit ap} 
t SU ] t ( yihcers 
M i lrag 
\ . Tes is nadie 
Callaway Mills to Produce Tire Fabrics 
\ resent indications, tire fa production 
s irried Athens Manufacturing 
\ it Y +] f try s now forming part £ 
I] Callaw tt mills At the Athens 
plant n I cently imstalled i 
I . " the lishment, limited to about 50,00 
l i ( vil e great] ncreased in the 
( ss his mill vy producing high grade 
d l rd s well as 18 to 32 single and two-] 
veaving : ( ( keted Call iy Mills 
1 
| ! Va $ t tl 4 it s timust 
garding the ton dust yelieves that both the au 
mobile and t f trades are at present undergoing a “weeding 
+ eS + + l " + , n ‘ sta ] ed 1 d ette 
, i+ sencies of the future 
re _ é 
The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 
Manufactured Goods 
Che sua mth rdvice is to trade nditio the Cal 
re d ma s n t be rather « ivent repetition 
than an act taten t tacts Investigation among the vari- 
tus factories discloses, however, that they all continue actively 
engages ind it is safe to estimate that the industry as a whol 
Ss operating uy 80 per cent basis of maximum production 
it this time The inflow of new business, it is true, is not ¢ 
to the ime show nonth or two months back, but it is still 
ery satisfactory 
it ber reclaiming plants ire welcoming the advance 11 the 
rice of crude rubber as it means increased activity in reclaiming 
ind increased demand for the product. 

Tire manufacturers ntinue to enjoy good business and som 

the plants perating on the same production bases as dur- 
ing the spring summer months of this year 

All the mec cal rubber goods mills have sufficient business 
hooked e delivery to insure almost capacity operation 
for several menths to come Prices in this line are stiffening 
materiall ecaust the substantial advance n prices of cru 
rubber and cotton goods of all kinds. 

Labor costs are increasing slightly and the average cost ot 
fuel supply for the current year will show a high average. All 
these mak« or oher prices and the \ g@ tra le seems t he 
more closel touch w the situation than heretofore, so it pu 
chases almost every time in anticipation of manufacturers’ pric« 


‘ertinicate 


ane 


i was 


$2,000,000 


declared 


usiness which is not 


Trenton 


me Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, 


office of the Secretary 


in the 
granted permission to increase its capital 
It is said that a stock 


All indications point to this company enjoy 


substantial 


surprising in view of 


recently 


iled 


f State of New Jersey 


eee 
stock 


nga 


the 


dividend has been 


pros- 
well- 





rited itatic i is established for the qual yf 
product 
E. H. Thiemeyer, for many irs in charge of the St. Lou 
ré 1 business f the \cme Rubber Manufa turing Ce 
ton, passed away ver enl October 28. Mr. TI 
‘ id beet wual ox n ti n te 
g I aress I ( is 
ev and lived onl ' it Ye succeed 
Ie ¢ + T} me ¢ ( t 
a M ( The s BS 4 l I 
vanizat it St. Le wil t be changed 
The he t | W ( { > r ti ‘ al 
rmer } } 7 / ; . CC. ré t ha 
7 1 tl ‘ ; OO ¢ { 1 
oa d ‘ f ty. e ft La naug orme 
e Ajax Rubber | cia | tion m 
e al t Q t ¢ Pr t ind Yale W 
tnessed almost al it S 1 « itives of the rubl 
anufacturers of Trenton, 1 \ re graduates of Ol 
Nassau Among those wl elped the Princeton cheering 




















Home Rubber Co.; Bru Bedtord and Dud f the 
Luzerne Rubber Co 
The United & Globe gs Prent S$ operating tw 
shifts of mx n all the mechanical goods departments, whilk 
e s tt 1s u o the tir ( ) nent | compa has L006 
sized orders in the cott d molded hose departme: 
e Esse Rubber ( [renton, is busier now than it ha 
een. for time The ind sole departments are be 
erated both night and day. The company has a number of big 
rders o and 
Clifford H. ¢ \ esident of the Essex Rubber Co.. Trento: 
is deeply inte in Boy Scout work in Trenton and devote 
much of his time to it. H is been active in the work for some 
time 

The Semple Manufacturing Co. has taken over the plant of the 
Sanhican Rubber Co., at Brookville, a suburb of Trenton, for the 
uurpose of manufacturing inner tubes and other rubber products 
The company was incorporated with $100,000 capital. Charl 
H. Se mple who was head of the de funct el mple Rubber Co . 
president of the Vv concer The other incorporators ar 
Geor lr. Nutt. of Asbury Park, and Lula Mathews, of Trent 
William B. John, who was head the Sanhican Rubber C 
ilso affiliated with the new concer 

\. T. Fitzgeorge and A. F. Jensen have opened the e Sh 


it 18 South Montgomery street, Trenton, and are handling Acm 
products exclusively—Red Lette ord and fabric tires. The 
new concern announces that free repairs will be made with all 
products. 

Fifty representatives of the Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 


the Stac \ 


conditions and 


cently held an all-day conference and luncheon at 


Trent Hotel 


arranging new 


the purpose of discussing trade 


for 
} 





wusiness for the coming season 


Trento 
} 


Wicoff, receiver of the Semple Rubber Co., 
plant for sale It while 


The 


shortly offer the was run for a 


used up 


losed after the stock had been 


1 


he receive! and c 
. Sn otnomendl ttomohile tul usively 
company manufactured automopik pes exclusively 


The 


nounced 


Bergougnan Rubber ¢ rporat 


an increast yf 12 per cent on the price of its cord an 


on, Trenton, recently an- 


fabric tires anc the increase to take effect immediately. 


] 
i 
is stated that this change was caused by the greater cost I pr 


duction, due to the rise in price of rubber and fabric, The Ber 


gougnan plant is now working at full capacity, and the compan 
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he United Stat District Court Judge Joseph L. Bodin 
named \\ m | myate, of Newark, New Jerse 

» & J cz. Saddle River, New 

ntar petiti ; a } ankrt qe 

‘ l The Federal Court 
v the New Jersey Lourt 

litetl \l N irk, Ne Tersev, recentl 
‘ t “ é ot ostate at 
e 5,000 shares of stock 
g the manutacture of metal 
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Morris 





A. Pearson ‘ ra time with Lurnet 
& J r ( ind more recent! 

Allen M 
st few lesigned the complete mill and 
equipment tor 1 tir ind ther factories He is a 


tf the Am n Society of Mechanical Engineers and 


Rupper Wortp 


ributed luabl rticles to THe INpDIA 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufactured Goods 


With few exceptions most Massachusetts rubber plants are busy, 


with seasonal declines less than normal because of generally low 


stocks 


Rubber footwear business is now very brisk and factory 


uction is increasing as fast as the labor supply will permit. 





of the firms in this district have been advertising for extra 
help in order to increase their tickets on four-buckle gaiters. Tire 
and tube production continues above anticipation, due to the excep- 
tionally long driving season and the remarkable sale of w motor 


demand. 
affected 
although 


irs, which has also maintained the automobile 


topping 


hand, the fine autumn weather has adversely 


other 


tl of waterproof clothing and druggists’ sundries, 


seasona 1 


going on 





stock repleni g has been 


Mechanical rubber goods of all kinds are active, especially hose 


ind belting for railway equipment The building boom increases 
vitl corresponding demand insulated wire There is no 
ibatement in tl rubber and ber heel and sole trad and new 
unds are constantly appearing on the market. The demand for 
urd rubber specialties is satisfactory and an increase in radi 
parts has been noted 


The Rubber Footwear Situation 





\ eeting of the Massachusetts Retail Shoe Merchants’ 
\ssociat held late ctober, John G. Magaw, Boston branch 
ager of the Hood Rubber Products Co.. Inc Watert vn, 
spok n the rubber footwear situation, his remarks in the mai 
oo district 
Sa tw s the has be little 
s s in men's ibber boots owing to the large amount of 
government boots on the market. These are a gone and this 
line is g p again, a ig Christmas tr: 1 n OVS nd girls 
sizes als eing expecte The bulk of rubbe é sales I 
é ody, he er, is expected to be in four-buckle gaiters, due 
he popularit f low shoes and cut-out styles for women. 
N Itv 2 rs for women, especially Russian boots, are not ex- 
ted to survive the season because they afford insufficient pro- 
; ind are losing their appeal through the advent of longer 
luction costs are increasing and indications are that price 
vill probably be ward after January 1. Retail, whole- 
sal and t STOCKS wwber ots and shoes ire low and 1I 
‘ i 1 normal winter there will be a scramble for goods after 
} t ell ng season opens 


Boston 


William A. North, former Boston branch manager 


f the United 
F " 


States Rubber Co., has been appointed general manager of foot- 
sales, succeeding William F. Enright, who has relinquished 
post because of ill health. Following a rest Mr. Enright wil 

up other work for the company 
The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co, is constructing at its 
Cambridge plant a new one-story press room building &2 by 43 
feet to accommodate five presses for its molded hose department, 
which has outgrown its present facilities. A complete new line of 


nd refiners. also considerable machinery in various depart- 


miuiS al 


ments, has recently been installed and numerous office rearrange- 


ments made 
Frederic C. 

president of Hood Rubber 

h 


Hood, vice-president of the Hood Rubber Co., and 
Products Co., Inc., Watertown, Massa- 
tts, addressed the Executives’ Club at the rooms of the Engi- 
s’ Club, Boston, November 7, on “How the Hood Rubber Co 
Is Managed.” Mr. Hood described his theory of organization, the 
job analysis and salary adjustment, the plan of employes’ 


us¢ 


neer 


system of 
liability insurance, the departmental reports, and other character- 


istic management features of his company in a concrete style which 
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stimulated a flood of questions from the industrial executives pres- 
ent. Ownership of seventy per cent of the common stock of the 
Hood Rubber Co. by its employes and their families binds together 
the interests of the company and its workers, he said. 

The Franklin Rubber Co., manufacturer of rainproofs and 


ber goods, 124 Federal street, Boston, cele- 


dealers in other rub 
brated its fortieth anniversary early this month. During that week 
ill purchasers received souvenirs. The firm was organized at 13 
Franklin street as Fuller, Leonard & Small, all of whom are now 
dead. The firm was incorporated in 1901 as the Franklin Rub- 
ber Co. and moved to 105 Summer street. It has been at its pres- 


ent address since 1914. Asa C. Merrill is president and Lorin L. 





1 
SA ICS 


F. G. O’Reilly has been appointed New England district 
the Carlisle Tire Co. with headquarters at 784 Com- 








avenue, Boston. J. W. Roberts is in charge of the 
st e department. Both are well known to the trade in this 
territory \ direct service from maker to user will be operated. 


C. B. Peschmann, who has recently resigned the Cleveland branch 
managership of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to accept the 
position of manager of the eastern sales division of The Denman- 
( has had much experience in the rubber 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts Notes 








\ll of the 52 spaces allotted to New England at the Convention 
mxXp itione I the N it! nal Shoe Ret vile rs’ \ssociation, to be held 
Chicago, Illinois, from January 8 to 11, inclusive, have been 
ipplied tor and 45 firms will be represented. The concerns mai 
icturing ubbe twea s soles are the \vo Me 
\vo! ( Ilge Rubbe ( yf Cambridgc and Hoo 





é ed S [acl Corporat heads the committe 
= I Ne W I go] nd s 
; psle R er | ‘ idson, Massachusetts 
SI making ubber heels, and J. A. Sheridat rm 
The Goodyea & R er | 1 later of The Fireston 
I & R Il sel New England’s no sl 
Ac rding 1 \\ \ inty Satety ¢ 1 the Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co., textile machinery manufacturers, of 
Worcester. was one of the three plants of that city which operated 
during September w ut an dent 
The United States Rubber ¢ has announced the appointment 
George Schlosser as general manager of footwear and miscel 
laneous tactories the company, effective immediately. Mr 


Schlesser succeeds Myron H. Clark, who resigned to take a 
position elsewhere. Mr. Schlosser is one of the oldest employes 
of the company and is one of the numerous high officials of the 
company who began his career in the rubber business 40 years 
ago as an office boy. He is widely known in footwear circles 
rally recognized as one of the outstanding figures in 





nufacture in this country. 

Warren McPherson, president of the Cambridge Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has recently returned from a hasty 
trip to Europe in connection with the more extensive marketing 
of his firm’s products abroad. 

Frank W. Hodges, foreman of the light rubber shoe making 
department, has left the Converse Rubber Shoe Co. to engage in 
the rubber heel business on his own account at Lewiston, Maine 
Thomas F. Fyfe, formerly with the Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co., 
Hudson, succeeds him. 

The Converse Tire Co., Malden, has adopted a regular tire pro- 
duction budget which will in great measure offset seasonal varia- 


1 


tions in supply and demand. Output has been increased 30 per 


cent and will shortly be increased to 50 per cent 


Tyer Rubber Co. Elects New Executives 

The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, is planning to 
begin the manufacture of rubber footwear in addition to its lines 
of druggists’ sundries and automobile tires. At a directors’ meet- 
ing recently held, Myron H. Clark was elected president, Frederick 
H. Jones vice-president, and Walter E. Piper treasurer 

Mr. Clark was formerly factory manager of Goodyear’s India 
Rubber Glove Manufacturing (¢ and Goodyear’s Metallic Rub- 
yer Shoe Co., both of Naugatuck, Connecticut, and later was 
general manager of the footwear and miscellaneous factories of 
he United States Rubber Co 

Mr. Piper was formerly manager of the Boston Rubber Shoe ( 
factories in Malden and Melrose, Massachusetts, and during th 
war was in charge of purchasing rubber footwear for the United 
States Army at Washington, D 

Mr. Jones has been associated with t Mpa 


and succeeded John H. Flint as treasurer 1914 


tor many years 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 
Manufactured Goods—Akron 


The evenness of all rubber production which has characterized 
the industry for more than six months continues unabated with 
slight increases, either registered or prepared for, in some de- 
partments lire production has continued practically constant 





during the past quarter at about 100,000 tires a day. Most of the 
large plants are planning for slight increases between now and 
the beginnit g ol the yeal Truck and mus tire sales ¢ l1ue 
to show improvement with the increasing use of trucks for short 
iauls made necess } ability iilroad iandle 
trafhi \ll factories making mechanical goods report a seasonal 
creas i1ddition to the e ( Ss ( i en] ed 
1eretofore \ slight dec se \ rected during e latter 
art of Di d the early | January because of the 
ventory eriod and the « rt irt of d ers t a\ 1 
taxes Garden hose ste 1 nh | ting I ids 
p ya have be¢ e lead I l en t di g 
the past month Che oe busines p xcellent, and - 
reased ctivity 1s ed 1 thes cepa ents It S$ genera 
conceded that a shortage will be experiet n footwear duri 
the coming winter as has been the case in previous years because 
dealers did not lay in sufficient supplies. Some mail orders are 
already being received in this line is el ythe ines of 
footwear. Prices of footwear have remained and will probably 
remain the same according to all indications. Rubber specialty 
producers are busy for the holiday trade, whi is said to be 


larger than usual 


Industrial Prominence of Akron 
Statistics prepared annually by the Chamber of Commerce show 
that the total capitalization of Akron’s industries for 1922 is 
$390,004.638, and that the total industrial output amounted to 


$320,608,178. The following table shows the 1ual output of 





all factories, rubber production, number employes and payroil 


of all industries for past years: 
Employes 


49,708 
46.110 





1920 74,850 
1919 87,890 
1918 61,991 

17 63,083 
191¢ 188,746,000 : 4 





wy 


> 
1,085,000 25,300,000 5 


The prominence of Akron’s rubber industry is shown by the 
following statistics for 1922, recently compiled by the Chamber 
of Commerce: Capitalization, $345,834,039; total rubber produc- 
tion, $266,935,296; annual payroll, $64,176,299; and number of 
employes, 41,000 
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Akron Labor Situation etter understanding of the entire situati ugh meet 
luring the gs with representatives of the producers 
t vit] Che increased crude prices thus far have added approximatel 
Most 4) (KM ‘ yl cents ft the cost iverage small tire and of larger sizes 
Because the margin of tire profit has been reduced material 
1 homes \ ing recent months the increasing st not ly ot rul 
forces is high er but of fabric and other raw materials, while the prices 
cked men highly tine nished goods have remained the f the smaller 
( S ms manutacturers are worried over the 
‘ be WoOrne 
Mason Increases Tire Prices 
ik p still The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. during the past month 1 
dus ised its prices an average of 5 per cent throughout 
t t t was at rst eli 1 that the move indicated the beg 
| t t we ra tire pric creast which has bee renerally pre- 
icture. D g t it analysis véd that the Mas company was tl 
t r 7 per nt, but! ty only bringing its prices more closely to the general pre- 
ling lists. The company was one of the first to cut and 
1ed to cut during the year with the hep reaching a fair 
Training Rubber Executives sce level at which tires could be made and sold. The last 
rtant | tions the ‘ t carried the company below 1 lists and the increase 
{ sadt ¢ dix cht . ick . th other n Phe mpanv has 
t recent one 1s ficreased producti nti tput is now nearly 5,000 tires a day. 
\l , reit f A 
. , ‘ d Akron 
t t \c k s been started on th nst t the new 
‘ , c S 4 ; ¢ | 
| I ¥ H rs, f 
! tnat ¢ 
. : IX r ( t 
= ? \ 
I tone « 
Rubber and Tire Prices 
, et 
b the deknisct the P Wel : 2 
St 46 South Broadway, Akron, Ohio, has R. H. Jeffers 
ules the assets of th Akron 
; ler eer ( and will conduct the same | f work. The 
ird of directors includes the following: P. E. Welton, pres 
Pegs Z i la aan ok ai dent and general manager; G. W. Wadsworth, vice-president; 
its as gs Tire & W Tyrrell, secretary and treasure ime B nd, tire superin- 
“pre . » SE enol tendent; W. S. Lockert, C. D. Crumb, Sidney Conners, and A. S 
; Mottinger, attorne; [he company operates as civil, architectural, 
tric me cal and chemical engineers, specializing in ru 
‘ eons ‘ , plant service 
, P ‘ lt . - Che Wester ber Mold Co., Akron, announces that 
' + ‘ s satisfactory and further increases in production may be ex- 
ected wi the next few months. F. H. Vermiliion, founder of 
D ate wi ad the Miller Repair School, joined this company in September as 
, ‘ t that tl cnn onal e-president and sales manager. In the last number of THE 
. — ‘DIA Rupper Wortp it was incorrectly reported that he had 
, 45 ner cent joined the Western Reserve Rubber Co. 
1 the mat turers The New Haven Sherardizing Co., specializing in seamless 
ri ind fair returns t mandrels for the manufacture of inner tubes, with main offices 
ct it what is ind factory at 868 Windsor street, Hartford, Connecticut, has 
p to restrict produ ently leased a factory at 917 Switzer avenue, Akron, Ohi 
t tihed roduction costs he new plant, which will be in operation by January 1, is located 
nting that the manufacturers have the heart of the rubber district, and is well ed for the pur- 
nerica in an effort to come ose for which it is leased. The establishment of this fact 
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\ I econ ire as more thar pr n vill mal bhe iprons and other usehold 
the compa Ss equipn s supplied to this particul 1 Ities 
Mm. bk. Ee is en named receive de Ru 
\. Gibbons, for the t . nected Rave O} issets of the comp ported t 
department of The G ea re & Rubber t ‘ ( inkruptcy, Harry L. Snyder \krot re $20,- 
g¢ the war ne the ect t ric tor 0O 1 t j 

ent, has resigned to be t \ representative of [To « e The Co. Cleveland. O eisil 

ey & Co., of New York i its stock ers better and operate its plant frier eivershif 
E. Titus, for several s the Int t i i et nstituted. B. M. Gardner, formerly its treasurer, has 

F. Goodrich Co., has been 1 ed n president thi ( ippoimted receiver The company’s off n Seventy-First 





ec an 
illy ent 
dipm oO 
mess ft a Cleveland concer 
Tor de te ™ 
a ind 1 vy the « I 
e€ compat Ss pr GQ 
nt plant, its s t sine 
ty usiness W 
ing constant growth 
bus ss of The In I 
ending mber 31. w 
SSO) ove ist cars te 
200,000 Durine the past m 
ket Q ( 
3 $16.95; 32 | 4 $30.60 
t mi e-] 
standa tire besides ot 
tal é Efforts t 
n earnest til a ¢ 
t cking Cord 1 








el ( 
ed f sale montl t 
} S cr sf Id Che 
ot the compa nas 
e into th ompany t t 
a veal id one-half ag 
e Goodvear Ti & Ru 
luction increase scheduled f 
iwh all its working forces 
or the 1] ird m en 
ximatel 21,000 tires a 
e report of the Goodyear 
actory workers tor 
ng conditions, covering m 
s a total of 54,881 ugg 
ting te $17,802 have ect 
d is now between $10 and 
t. has received more thar 
ther met . ce ; ‘ 
n has beet | Q t 
ye years 
( Ideal Rubber ‘| I \ 


increasing 


operating at better 





= ] » 
\. G. Underw Euclid | i s been closed and the 
Goodri vicycl nd National Building, East 9th street, Cl 
( es rest dir ] 


has added a numbe1 


lemand 














evelalit W rie i hn 
persot r Char ( 

e, Uh1o \ inning 
lie ft lal iuctio! 





ng the year added a amounts to 600 tires and 1,000 tubes D. A. Grub s secreta 
a ‘ _ 
luding door mats an¢ ind sales manager 
- a Operations night and day schedule are ‘being carried for- 
‘ | 7 ' ward at the plant of The Hermann Manufacturing ( St. Marys 
es in¢ oO eT ped 7 e . 
i } YT ’ tt nT } - + | ‘ ? ] 
aah} OI in an attempt t | the orders of The Hermann Tire Build 
r Rubber Ce t : 
P ge Ma 1 ( i t is a subsidiary Ore zed last 
eld as producer ; 6 
; summer f the purpose ng all kinds ‘ mac ery 
vears ag sold 1ts 1 F 5 
3 P The Hermann Manufacturing Co. is ding its ixed to meet 
t remain out of this 1 
the increasing demands for tiré ilding m ( WV. I 
expired more than a ; , 
He neral 1 ager 
t ts first isIness 
' wale in i t the plant t Republic Rubber (¢ \ gstow Ohio 
n its history. and the the luct th mechanical goods and t is ad - 
d « lf ago is creasme I the volume business for this iY ficials state 
vil t rea $7 000.000 \Ithou ‘ lands 1 
, . my? , } y 1 + 
‘ cely Ss « a as a & \ ge ae nd (tS Manu- 
( \ky f the . 
f A 
ae ; tire . ‘ i to 1.000. Old bills eing paid. whil 
nt | Ss over . 
T ‘ . cy TT a ctr Ow i 7 ‘ yr + resuit 
i ‘ ‘ i 
company placed on the : 
‘ t earnings I H Fy gener Manage 
- " _ S t ern ' f 1 ! 
5 $5] x | 25 } . I ( i ct ers (oh 
as ] siness ditions. and an en soing tlook ‘ 
v7 . + } t rom _ the IX ( y” ¢ es rd t \ or 
‘ 
0 p — It ¢ ment (< Ss ding fa S tter s e -t o 
( ‘ 
business were not e Akré Standard Mold ( is recer increas its fe 
P 50 per cent, whi } lu al on new w 
. : S ¢ ¢ the company’s expectations; and The A n Rubber 
ts that more t ‘ ; . 
‘ ae Mold & Machine Co. is planning new equi ind claim t 
yionds W h wert : 
uaa prospects , rv b t for tl lance ye 
ids for increased pro- : . . 
° The \ oli Ma nery ( of Cuyahoga Falls, O is Si 
4 \. Rukamp as 7 
een installing a erable amount of new machiner ul ! 
1 ] © >. » +1) é 
ncea M R ikamy] A ‘ 
yorts much more work o1 ind than usual 
1 ganization more 


mbe r 


held together in 


receivership. 
has postponed th The Rubber Trade in t 


1 until De 


pos 
ember 1, 


anticipa- 


Midwest 


ye a 
and a number Rubbe 


stions 
de llars « ich | & tion held nk t its most interesting a 
lepartment for tl monthly meetings of the year at the 
St. Louis, Missouri 
This was special luncheon meeting < 
g committee F. W. Knoke, American 
iradise, former] t ( rma Mir. Snead, Southern Ac 
t Ken O} The vard Gereke Gereke-Allen Carton Co 


he Midwest 


Manufactured Goods 


The present output is Xubber factories the Midwest are we occupi meeting 
the general demand for tires, tubes, and mechanical goods of all 
utilizing suggestions s e usual sea i] decline is thus being markedly moder- 
and improving ted Difficulties meident to ca ad movement S plies and 
vears of! this practice shed luct are continuing n less degree vit t! pproacl 
vhich 5.189 awards the fuel situation to normal 
thane 4 ' 
al ors T 1 average 
Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


- nif nrers’ 
r Ma act ers 
, " 


na we 


Missouri 


irranged by e tollow 
Zinc, Lead & 
id & Sulp 


Mr sudd, 


Smelting 
Ed- 
Bibb Manu- 


Wr ) 
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The Rubber Trade on the Pacific 


Manufactured Goods 








) | r 1utomobile tr ide has hi 
lar tin tit ffect on the tire and tube industry 
I ulmost without exception, manuf 











urgess, Burkoe Tire & Rubber Co., and goods are in good demand. Retailers, particularly in the northert 
Hora I Cupples | section, report rubber shoe and boot stocks moving well. Money 
ting address, t:m« pics of rubber manu is easy and collections reported good. 
< liscussed Details ne ogran how- 
" seas be included this Lee Organization Opens New Branches 
By opening in the Far West, and particularly on the Pa 
, Coast, several new branches under direct factory management 
Midwestern Notes . , . : a " “ alge ; 
The Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, adopts 
; 531 S Me hich ; , . ’ 
‘ stem which it is believed will prove even more successful 
t importers id , “Se . , 
‘ x | my + tha e method previously in use. Harry E. Field, vice-presi- 
, nent r t } r trade : 1 . 
I er trade lent and general sales manager, states that on and after Janu 
¢, —, ” , , , 
n are illat 1, 1923, several Lee branches will be opened in the larger coast 
Vane Ss well cities, whic will be under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
1 ( x ire ue ent yanizat 
s t \n i manuta 
ss Paco Los Angeles 
M P Viel What is said to be the largest order for automobile fan belts 
l Vi 
0?) stil r placed by a Pacific Coast purchaser was recently executed 
rh, a mane the Farran-Kinney Co., 327 South La Salle street, Chicag 
V7 ; or the Chanslor-Lyon Co., automobile supply dealers, 1200 South 
( : : as Grand avenue, Los Angeles, with branches in San Francisc 
vee ; S e, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Fresno, and Oakland. The 
ill ‘ handiing all der was for 800,000 belts, a large portion being the rubber- 
trict tiple-tape type, the being the new §& 
; d cord led V-cushion rt The shipment made 
carload d the distribution is said to have been made 
W { ) : , P , , 
Mf — a I Nov r erage production at the Calitorma Goody: 
Los Ange S was a little ver 3,600 tires and 3,800 tu 
: da ‘ mpared with the peak record of 4,400 tires early 
; pe Lug ‘ put, it 1s stated, will begin to increase stea 
‘ ward to meet the singe tide of orders ft 
‘ ike advantage of the spring dating. In 1922 
5 I nitted dealers let iyment to Ma 
( M1 \ , 4 
lers iced ¢ it the four months ended on that d 
000 
me advantage w ealers again during 
\\ £ + c wit P 2 . - ‘ ° 
« \ . ding May 1, 1923. The plant is working full tin 
{ S . ‘ ; , 
s regular complement of operatives, and the only trou 
ced is said t € in getting plenty of the right kind of 
o? ‘ . . 
- | l he " status the Goody) tire neern 1s im- 
tae . ‘ 1 1 1 . 
. x ver ind it is believed that the deficit will be q 
> O00 \ a 
( ends probably resumed on the preferred 
». Wige L g + P 
’ 
itl g ) t ¢ \ Litchfield vice-president and factory manager of the 
l ‘ I lus ever rent Goodve: mpany, accompanied by B. Darrow, in charge 
ves of t ' epartment of the Akron plant, have been spend- 
n t ng several weeks studying cotton conditions in Arizona and at 
ning Kers W e Los Angeles Goodyear tire and textile works. The textile 
ext quart ertain amount ompany is doing especially well, and is paving 7 per cent d 
11 1 ¢ own with ¢ ‘ 
will be l to them with lends regularly on its preferred stock 
( past year over $100,000 has been pat \. F. Osterloh, vice-president and gen- 
Rew tne - 1 , ] . : Sa : ; 
I ¢ I dividend : eral manager of the Los Angeles Good- 


plant, recently returned from a 
5,000-mile trip covering the company’s 


States. \ 


year 


branches in the Pacific Coast 


. 
Coast nace aged , 
surprise awaited him in the form of a 
gold service pin awarded for his twenty 


years of active service as a Goodyearite 


the 


acturers and 


on Starting as a general line salesman Oc- 
tober 22, 1902, at the Chicago branch, he 


became successively branch and district 





il ter demand than usual at this time of year 

g With the cessation of price cutting, which manager, western sales manager, assistant 
tro grea 1 few months ago and which occa- — secretary of the company in Akron, then 
tment among many overstocked dealers, has 4. F. Osterloh secretary, and finally was promoted to 
t ¢ Dealers in repair materials also remark his present position, which he has filled 
i their goods. Due to generally favor- to the satisfaction of the company. He has meanwhile endeared 
lit s, building operations hold up well through- himself to his associates and employes, as well as been a forceful 
sion. and mechanical rubbers are finding ready leader in many southwestern civic activities. A. F. Osterloh, |: 

heltine. hose. packing, and molded is one of the Goodyear salesmen. 
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industry which interests coast rubber manufacturers is the 


ing of talc from an immense. deposit on the rim of Death 





Valley, California, by a Los Angeles concern, the American Talc 
( § which W. H. Kennedy is president. 
be 99 per cent pure, 


, + 
Pa ” 


The product is said 


he Samson Tire & Rubber Company, Los Angeles, of which 














noe Adolf Schleicher is president, is working its enlarged plant at 
» adopts Compton, California, to capacity Demand for cord tires is 
cetgpes especially good and the company has been fortunate in getting a 
ti lage good corps of “cord” builders. The big selling agency, Guasti, 
January a i, aeeeiae a id f . 
House & Giulii, Inc., recently announced that it would feature 
is > , Samson products in southern California. 
, Frank D. Voorhees, of the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, has recently been making a 
rsonal study of trade conditions on the Coast 
in belts 
xecuted San Francisco 
an The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, San Francisco branch, 
_ ports a marked improvement in sales since moving from auto- 
al obile row on Van Ness avenue, where it was for ten years, to 
L. its larger quarters in a four-story concrete building on Townsend 
rupver- street. Following the general trend in the rubber line on the 
ns oast, the Firestone concern quit retailing completely and is now 
1 ' distributing by wholesale to all points on the Coast and in the 
nade it Orient. At the new place the branch has a great deal more stor- 
age space and a spur of railroad track. F. L. Flickenger is 
U tu . 
be oast Tire & Rubber Company is operating its new plant 
sh Oakland night and day in an effort to fill a large inrush of 
ye orders from all points on the Coast. Minimum production is 400 
; . ~ f t s a day, chiefly cords In sixty days a 200 per cent increasé 
yi wrders has been noted by John A. Pankratz, vice-president 
Ma ey 
ee \ decided increase in sales units and gross value is reported by 
tty he San Francisco branch of the United States Rubber Compary, 
11 tis in comparing November, 1922, business with that of 1921. The 
ty | sales are well distributed among the company’s numerous prod- 
ind ts. While tires lead, they are closely followed by a wide rang 
f mechanicals. The sales force has lately been strengthened 
a nsiderably in numbers and personnel 
“ts 1 Secretary M. H. Gregg, of the Sturges Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Oakland, reports that his company, which is now specializ 
of the ing on tires, finds business steadily improving. Efforts are con- 
charg tinually being made to improve the quality and design of the 
spend- f casings. The latter are made in all the standard sizes and are 
ind at sold direct to consumers. 
textile \ steady and growing trade in belting, hose, printers’ rolls, and 
td various rubber specialties is reported by the Universal Tire & 
Rubber Company, 938-958 Harrison street, San “isco, of 
d gen- which George M. Stevens is president and John V. Filippini is 
Gor secretary-treasurer 
om a Inner sole tires, puncture proof tubes, beadless tires, and various 


mechanicals and automobile accessories are being turned out on 


ss. A in increasing scale at the plant of the National Consolidated 
or 3 Rubber Co., Second and Howard streets, San Francisco. W. H 
ated Booth is president and general manager and George A LeDoux 

— of Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

a U ‘i Ts : , 7 7 Uy ; 1 C+ + 
1 T. H. Wilkinson, for many years manager of The United Stat 
*h, he ats : spate 

. Rubber Co.’s branch, and one of the best known rubber men on 
istrict 


the Coast. will be in charge of the San Francisco offices of The 


t 
Rubber Co 


istant ; . 
Lee Tire « 


then 


ed to - 

The Northwest 

filled ; ie, 
eared The Northwestern Rubber Company, Kent, Washington, 1s 
rcef very busy making inner tubes, and has lately appointed many new 
1, Tr exclusive agents. The company uses the plant of the former 


Wicks Tire & Rubber Company, has added much to the equip- 
ment, and will soon install apparatus for making tires. 





The 


business as in a 


Columbia Tire Portland, reports 
encouraging condition, the demand being 
C-T-C cords. A 
made to the list of dealer agencies. 

Tire & 
occupy 


Corporation, Urego! 
very 
particularly good for steady addition is being 
which in- 
service Ninth 
Olive Miller, 
formerly manager of the Goodyear branches in Seattle, Spokane, 
Butte. 


land, Oregon, will be 


the Lee Rubber 


will 


The Seattle branch of Co., 


cludes a station, its own building at 


avenue and street, and will be in charge of C. ( 
The branch at Broadway and Flanders street, Port- 
of D, | MacPhee, 
formerly with The United States Rubber CG interests 
in Spokane will be represented by G. B. Kemp and R. S. M 


Clintock of the 1215 West, 


and 


under the management 


I he Lee 
avenut 


Inland Battery Co., Riverside 


while in Butte, Montana, P. E. Crawley will assume the dis- 
tribution of Lee tires in eight counties 
The Southwest 
Raymond V. Morris, vice-president and general manag t 
The Spreckles “Savage” Tire Company, San Diego, reports an ex 


cellent condition of trade at the Savage works 











recent strenuous advertising campaign, u posters and 
newspaper advertisements, in the entire territory west Denver 
the plant has had an influx of orders for “cords” that is taxing its 
mechanical resources. Mr. Morris has lately invested in the 
Cadillac agency for San Diego 
Canada 
To Associate Name with Products 

In order that the name of the company may appear. as well as 
to obtain greater uniformity in the branding of its pr ts, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, has adopted a new 
lesign consisting of the initials “GP V1 1 ( Inge 
ment of the company name, all inside ‘ bottom 
extended to accommodate the wor Limi l design has 
een used for some t tires and be appliec ot- 
Vea nd other lines as soon as the necessary cl nges Ca be 
made. The word “Outing” will to be used as a descrip 
ve name in connection with the company’s canvas rubber-soled 
hoes 

Gutta Percha & Rubber ( Limited, contributed $1.000 to the 
recent drive conducted by the Federation of Community Service, 


Reorganization of Ames-Holden-McCready, Limited 


\s the result of the recent and final plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of Ames-Holden-McCready, Limited, that company has be- 
gun operations with new cash capital amounting to approximately 


been made 


of the 


$1,000,000, while at the same time arrangements have 


from its \mes- 


Quar;re 





for the release of the 


company 


L- 
STOCK 





n Tire Co, bonds comm 


the tire organization by the Credi- 
their 


eived forty cents on the dollar 


holding in pare 


t company. 


tors who preferred to have claims paid in cash have re 


while others were reimbursed 


pre ferred stock of the reorganized compat 


Felt Co Limited roducing felt footwe 


industrial 





1 kinds purposes Ss De lerged 
the new company which makes every conceivable kind of foot- 
wear worn by the Canadian public \mes Tire ¢ 
Limited, however, will remain as a separate organization, but 
vill continue to manufacture automobile tires and accessories as 


before 
According t 
f sales for the 
that of the 
rubber products being approximately 


} 


statements by the company’s officials, the volume 


ten months ended October 31 compares very fav- 
in sales of 


There is a 


very satisfactory outlook for the present and future business of 


orably with previous year, the increase 


50 per cent 


this well-known organization which for seventy years has held 
a place of importance in Canadian industry 
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The Obituary Record 


President of Well Known Brooklyn Organization Well Known in New England 


i E, president of the | lagliabuc rh lonorable John N. Cole, Andover, Massachusetts, w 
| t 18-88 Thirty-third street, Brooklyn, New issed away last month, was well known to the New Engl 





er 2, at the a ty year rubber trade, and was a boyhood friend ot the Editor of this jo 

\ , t W nal. He was Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Represent 
874 es, Chairman of the Boston Industrial Development Board, a1 

i nt wer in Bay State politics. A gifted editor, brilliant debate 

’ successful organizer, his passing brings grief to a wide circle 

t ituré ‘ 1 t S 
— American Rubber Industry in 1919 

e fan In 1920 the United States imported unmanufactured rubber, 

. alued at $248,900.217, while it exported in the same year rul 
) it - her and manufactures of rubber valued at $85,436,897. In 1919, 
' iding here were 495 plants in the United States manufacturing rubber 
OR Pea \ the goods, divided as follows Eastern States, 216; New England 
ona ts pres States, 144; and Midwestern States, 135. The tota! production 
lead that year was estimated at $1,088,603,144: the capital involved 
. { lag represented $882,021.484: while the number of wage earners totaled 

, of tl 146,643. Naturally, in comparison with the other States, Ohi 
, Com ; rae leads, while lowa has the lowest figures for capital, wage earners 

; Charles J. Tagliabue nd production 

various ot! isiness and civic associations The following tabulation was prepared from figures supplied 


[The First National Bank of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 


Prominent Textile Machinery Manufacturer Connecticut (1919) 














] P i ( esice rl \\ butte \ Plants Capital earners 
YS ( t re na re I ici¢ B s ‘ 5 $29,23 6,439 
. Rubber goods 35 5,060 
\ shy 4 i RG S . garters 1 is VOoV 
| res Butte t l 15,787,934 42 
KE P en im 1840 in PI wiainhio enn ‘ ene . 
1X89 b I i I A n Indiana (1919) 
Butter \ wrt} ' turn ent ot R R } ee 15 $25,182.334 2.917 $20,883 ,6¢€ 
bb ! ier 
Iowa (1919) 
" 1820, he attended 9 $9.928.488 839  $6.333.000 
{ t Vv 
Be g 2,441 $13,85 48 
c RB - , 3,062 44,307.96 
R Q s 9,406 93,376,505 
~ 1! 
t , entered the the g ) 1.155.302 65 14,971.¢ 
established H. W sutter- Michigan (1919) 
‘ a napa R goods 7 $57,418,022 5,044 $50,318,11 
eing nged afterwards to H New Jersey (1919) 
\\ itterwort & Sor hy vas I rg 65 $57,638,272 5 $84,129,058 
vail ch ul ged , il } Cane’ 
, s , New York (1919) 
I int I SY \ R er goods 40 $28,043,157 5.370 $33,033.01 
thers, Charles C. and Willian Suspenders and elastic goods. . 80 3,888,832 1,238 10,618,006 
b sutterwor ' ramirted Ohio (1919) 
ore rm in 1873 R er goods ' 96 $398,125,426 63,637 $551,118,488 
t ie ] ( | t ) ° 
; Pennsylvania (1919) 
, ste oie auid ; oe 
vortns able g A nu Rubbe goods ‘ tones 31 $37,690,301 4,880 $35,792,00 
grow 889 the company was incorporated and _ thx mn 
ns ‘ ‘ —" . sli (1919) 
ume becan 1. W. Butterworth & Sons ¢ When James Rhode Island (1919 
; se . Rubber goods - 6 $20,076,684 2,117 $15,887,00 
Butterworth retired in 1905, his son, Harry W. Butterwort Suspenders, garters, and elastic woven 
on Sins. sistaalitnte . 4 aoe” “hinoae Wn goods ee. 10 2,428,101 892 4,261,001 
rworth and J. Warner Butterworth, his second and third sons Wisconsin (1919) 
‘ y Rubber goods 8 $25,011,541 4,557 $36,369,06 
Mr. Butterwort vas a member, and in 1889 a vice-presi- : ; ; ; a ae ts 
rae med Fintan Eeomee DPhil balate ce wee af erisnte GERMAN RUBBER IMPORTS FROM BRITISH MALAYA 
‘ \ cagu act i V S also us 


Co.. a director of the Fire Rubber represents one of Germany's chief imports from British 
former member of the Man Malaya, and the total purchases of this commodity by the former 
was the oldest member of country have risen from £123,900 in 1920 to £174,650 in 1921, 
a ae uptist Church of Philadelphia, being connected there while corresponding figures for imports of gutta percha are 
£2,680 in 1920 and £9,560 in 1921 





for 66 vea terment was made 
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Cotton Fiber and Rubber Flooring 


J/ECE MBER 

ust as the rubber er sole provedof more worth than the all 

ubber article so rubber fiber flooring challenges the matting 

made wholly of rubber. By test its abrasion resistance ap- 
proaches that of marble. It is not marred by ordinary foot traf- 
fic, grit tracked in from the street, shoe nails, or wheel castors 
It does not indent under standing or moving furniture. Its uni- 

rmity of wear is a vital factor, as is its secure bond to the 


foundation floor 


Vulcanized under great pressure, it has a surface slightly 
glazed and non-absorbing, and it 
generates no dust and has no 


odor, 

Hospital floors, as a rule, are 
suljected to more severe usage 
than the floors of offices, steres 
and many places that might be 
classed as industrial Moreover 
hospital floors must meet numer 
ous rigid requirements which are 
not tactors in ordinary commer- 
Sile nce, ce ym fort, 
sanitation, continuous availability, 
retined beauty, resistance to fire, staining, acids and alkalis are 
essential. 

In the report of the committee on floors, which was submitted 
at the annual conference of the American Hospital Association, 
Atlantic ( ity, New Jersey, September 25 to 30, reinforced rubber 
Hooring was the soft-type covering recommended as first choice 


for nine out of the twelve classes of rooms into which hospitals 


are divided, there being no recommendation in the other three 





Stedman Naturized Flooring 


highest awarded for all characteristics except acid and alkali re- 
sistance, which was indicated as B and specified as good at 80 to 
89 per cent. This was an especially severe test, the samples being 
ubmitted to applications of concentrated nitric, sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, oxalic and acetic acids, no attempt being made to remove 
the solutions applied. Reinforced rubber was recommended as 


the best soft-type floor covering in laboratories, where acids are 





chiefly used in hospitals. The results of these tests form an illu- 
minating permanent exhibit at the headquarters of the American 
Hospital Association in Chicago, 
i ! i 

Other factors contributory were 
actual service tests resulting from 
many installations in leading 
hospitals and other buildings, pub- 
lic and private, of which the new 
Fifth Avenue Hospital, New 
York, N. Y., and the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
perhaps the most notable exam- 
ples. Not only does this forecast 
the extensive use of reinforced 
rubber flooring in hospitals, but in many other public and com- 
mercial buildings where the requirements are less rigid. 

The Stedman Naturized Flooring is a compound of rubber and 
cotton fiber, vulcanized under great hydraulic pressure It is 
made in runners 16 feet by 40 inches and in border strips of 
various widths, both '¢ to %-inch thick, and in square and rec- 
\4-inch thick. Wainscot- 


ing and wall paneling are also available from 1/16 to %-inch 


tangular tiles, large and small, 3/16 to 





























ae 
~ 


Typical Applications of Naturized Flooring 


classes. This compares well with the most favored hard-type 
flooring, terrazzo in blocks, which was recommended for only 
six classes of rooms, there being other hard-type recommenda 
tions for the remaining six classes of rooms, Reinforced rubber 
flooring was recommended for private rooms, wards, corridors, 
laboratories, operating rooms, out-patient treatment rooms, out- 
patient corridors, office and service rooms, the latter class includ- 
ing utility, service kitchens, toilets and baths 

Of the fifty-six different samples of floor coverings, both hard 
and soft types, which were submitted to laboratory tests to deter- 
mine the relative resistance to abrasion, pressure, fire, absorbency, 
staining, acids and alkalis, the reinforced rubber flooring known 


as Stedman Naturized Flooring received a rating which was the 


thick; likewise molded sanitary bases and decorative units, stair 
treads, drain mats, table, desk and counter tops. 

All the above types may be had in solid colors and tones, also 
in a great variety of veined, mottled and blended colors approxi- 
mating marble, granite, tapestry and rug effects. For wall use 
interesting oatmeal and grasscloth effects are provided. The col- 
ors are permanent pigments and do not change from exposure or 
wear, as the variations run through the entire thickness of the 
material. Moreover, these blended color types neutralize the 
effects of heavy foot traffic. 

This rubber flooring is laid over any smooth, level and dry 
surface of wood or concrete to which it is adhered by a water 
proof cement, making it part of the foundation floor. 
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The Rubber Industry in Great Britain 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
Stevenson Restriction Plan what astutely asked for information on hali a dozen trade matters 





Mechanical Trade Awaiting Better Times 


( mimittes t t ( mal Ott 
i be said that the idea 
‘ pr uction over a certain 
mendation, there being plenty otf 
tte e left to take their wn 
impt ng [his view ev 
s support of the India Rub- 
se letter to the committet 
the publication of the 
st cause ome comment and it 
} ive een ide earlier 
vs and interests ot buyers ana 
e, this protest is only what 
iccess is due to the feeling 
in f raw materials ought to 
e « producti 1 in this 
i 
t sure future supplies being 
duced at a profit 
ed 1 it is to beh 
er. 
€ rise 3d. per pound in 
) t share market quite 
re l eem ft much just 
sn e mentioned Lunge 
jen ym 16s. to 28s., and 
t no means stagnant 
gineering and other industries 
market being mainly a home n 
ind mouth ive been mort 
ess general emand tha the 
ta tial he nw ks a) i 1 ty I 


of Rubber Industry 





there 


than 


mien 


the 


October, D. F. L. Zorn read a 
r The subject matter was 
physics, or whatever is the r 





which he did not understand himself. The ensuing discussion 
hinged to a much greater 


extent on these points than on the main 


subject matter of the paper. 
+} 


Cri¢ 


With regard to the paper generally, 
symbolic rubber was presumably to rul ut false impres- 


sions of mind and matter 


Zorn put out was whether 
ing exists between the rubber trade and the 


too much is charged for rul 


One of the queries Mr any profiteer- 


shop counter, because 
it seems goods 


ber generally. 


l hose w ho re 


plied to this showed pretty conclusively that there 
is nothing but fair business profits in all sections of the trade. 
With regard to another query as to why British manufacturers 
cannot turn out colored rubber goods equal to the American 


products, the speaker seemed to think is very little 








difference in appearance and that even rance of the 
American goods is better they have other defects from whic 
the British are free. It was conceded, however, lat In some 
ises the Americans take more trouble: in regard to bathing 
caps the British have a sort of standard helmet. while the Ameri- 
cans send fashion experts about to get the latest ideas as to form 

1 color Che hot-water bottle came uy liscussion and 
more evidence was forthcoming to the effect that although superior 


in appearance and rather lower in _ price \merican product 
does not last as long as the British 
In connection with this discussion Fordyce es referred t 


1 unburstable ball business which is a large one \merica. 
Both in balls and sponges the Americans, he said, are getting 
the business because all little details are well attended t d the 


ish and packing are superior, More than one 
to the inferiority of American proofings 
In his reply Mr. Zorn referred to his pet scheme of a rubber 


invited four members of the Institu- 


tion to sit with them 
Annual Meeting 


At 


' 
president, 


the annual general meeting held in 
\lexander Johnston, of the 
Limited, referred to his conversion to 
jects and work of 

from a 


London in October the 
North British Rubber Co., 
an appreciation 


the Institution, which he 


of the ob- 
in at the 
and went 


did not j< 


outset feeling that there was 


little room for 


First Annual Dinner of the Institution of Rubber Industry at the Hotel Victoria, London 


mit 


) mind and matter. F 


oreseeing 


on the part of those whose 
bathing caps was more pro- 
taphysics, the lecturer some- 


on to regret that many prominent manufacturers did not yet see 
their to in He the year book 
which had just been issued to the members as marking a for- 
ward movement which could only be described 


way follow his steps. described 


as epoch making. 
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The accounts passed, Mr 
election of the 
Lord Colwyn, Sir Frank Swettenham, 


Beldam, H. W. Hatton 


having been Johnston was reelected 


president and the new council followed. Vice- 


presidents elected were: 


D. F. L. Zorn, 


Montgomery 


Howard Figgis, George 


First Annual Dinner 


In the hundred 


evening following the meeting more thai a 


members and guests, including a number ladies, attended the 


first annual dinner, the president, Alexander Johnston, presiding. 


In proposing “The 
Johnston claimed that, due to the 


toast, M1 J 


members, the 


Institution of Rubber Industry” as the first 


efforts of many of the 


organization has already made good, and that its 





onstant aim in the future will be to promote a better under- 
standing and a closer relationship between all sides of the india 
rubber industry. To this Herbert Rogers replied in a few well- 
chosen words 

Other toasts followed, including “The President,” by Hugo W. 


Hatton; and “The Presidents,” by Fordyce Jones. In re- 
sponding to these, D. F. L. Zor 


Institution, prophesving, however, for 
i A 


humorously s¢ 


ybjects of the 
future. The toast “The Industry” was then propose 


Brooking, to which J, H. Mandleberg replied, whil 


and useful 
by J. H.C 
Sir Frank Swettenham responded to “Allied Institutions,” pro- 


posed by Herbert Standring 


The toast “The 


Ladies,” proposed 





felicitously responded to by Mrs. J]. Philliy c 
Visitors,” by Ashley B. Cook, elicited a reply from J. A i- 





worth, secretary of The India Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion \ tone of cheerfulness and optimism marked al e speeches 

ide at tl rst anniversa meeting, whi vas most spl 
cious occasion 

Arghan Fiber 

\ good deal is being heard in Lancashire about this new er, 
which is said to be capabl f replacing cotton for many pur 
poses, not the least important of which is tabric tor motor tires 


who is chairman of the Limited, has 


\. Montefiore, Arghan ( 


recently seen the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and other 





textile authorities about the possibilites of the er, and among 

the facts which have come to light we are told that the natural 

habitat of the plant is heing kept a secret and that plantations ol 
| 


it is doing wel \t present 


7.500 vards to 


it have been started in Malaya, wher« 
there are 60 acres of it and spinning results show 


spun 


the pound, though much finer counts can undoubtedly be 





It appears likely then that the fiber will be cultivated on a 
large scale and it is stated that arrangements have been made 
whereby rubber plantation companies will cooperate in the - 
duction of Arghan on a large scale, each company re ins - 
cient young plants for 10 acres fre 

\ cotton spinner with whom the writer discussed the matter 
said there would secm to be a difficulty in the way of cotton 
mills taking up the new er because of its length of six fee 
This would mean that new machinery would e to be installed 
Incidentally, while on the subject of cotton, he remarked that 





lower price than he could have g 


British Rubber Industry 


recently appeared in the Man- 


eenti 


Under this title 


a special section t 
chester Guardian-Commercial, published, it is 





stated, witl 
Association. luch 


more novelty and 


authority of The India Rubber Manufacturers’ 


though of 
trade An 


interesting matter appears in it, 


hin the interesting 





interest to those outside than 
paragraph deals with new uses for rubber, in the course of which 
the suggestion is made that rubber used in 
paper making, it might also enter into the composition of cement 
It is further suggested that it might replace asbestos as a cover- 


Various other possibilities are put 


latex having been 


water cisterns 


ing for hot 


forward, but of course suggestions are easy and cheap and per- 


haps it would be advisable to get to work experimenting 


Synthetic Camphor 


lant has just been completed at one 


A new synthetic camphor | 


f our large chemical works. When the natural camphor is forth- 


reasonable price this will probably be idle, but as 


Japanese have shown a tendency to starve ou 


xylonite works for their own ends it is important to have a 
means supply at home. The synthetic camphor is quite satis- 
factory in use 
New Companies 
Du Rubber Products, Limited, has been formed with a capi- 


tal of £20,000 to use the Pe achey process of cold cure in the 
l soles and other rubber products Phe 
White 


den in the neighborhood of the 





f rubber company 
at Willes 


ompany’s laboratory. 


has taken over the Rowe & Co. vulcanizing plant 


The Caddy Tyre Syndicate, Limited, with a nominal capital of 


manutacture pneumatic tires and 


£120,000, has been formed 





arious goods of rubber, g percha and asbestos, the registered 
fice being at 11 and 12 Finsbury § re, Lor Che tire 
laimed t € practically puncture pr s the armored type 
1 owes its success to the elastic str S 1 cal y iled 
ste ire spring 
I. H. Smith & Co., Limited, is a private company with a 
ipital of £10,000 to manufacture and deal in waterproof and rain- 
of fabrics. The directors are H. Smith and I. L. Gotliffe, 
the latter having had a long coanection with the manufacturing 
sic The registered fice is at 100 Chapel street, Latford, 
chester 


Murray & Ramsey, Limited, is a privat mpany with a capi- 


t f £20,000 tormed to manufact canite d synthetic rub- 
r, the registered office eing at the Vulcanit ngineering 
\\ s, Carrington Field, Stockport 
I Clayton Rubber Co., Limite: s bec rmed to take 
the vorks itely OK 1] ied v l 1t¢ Rt bbe P oducts, Lim- 
ted, n in course of liquidatior Sir William Veno is chair- 
man and George Spencer managing director of the works, which 
are situated in East Manchester. It is understood that the prin- 
1 activities of the company will be the manufacture of un- 
stable balls, rubber heels, floor cover nd cert mechanical 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS PROTEST STEVENSON PLAN 














British rubber manufacturers have expressed their disapproval 
the recommendations of the Stevenson rubber control plan 
through the columns of the J/anchest ard Commercial, 
heir committee concluded that it will b l-around bad thing 
the industry by benetiting Malayan estates at the expense of 
the Senegalese; place a premium on inefficiency in administration; 
udice the position of London as the raw rubber market in 
New York and Amsterdam: and is ill considered from 
1 te tior standpoint, fearing the possibilit f retaliatio 
n the rt of Amer the case « t since relative posi- 
ns of the United Kingdom and Ameri ire reversed relatior1 
hone d rubbe sup 
nmenting on thes vs the Ru vers’ Association 
siders n the main as a atten t nticipate the effects 
f the recommendations on the f the rubber plantation 
industry. To the manufacturers’ assert that We, as manu 
cturers ck not wish t secure D6 t suc price as to 
suse future scarcity. Stabilization of price is the great consid 
eratio1 Collaborative effort between manufacturers and planters 
s the only solution to a problem of this magnitude,” the Rubber 


recommendations of the 
artment of 


Association responds that the 


and the work of the propaganda dey] 


: , 
Stevenson plan 


n conform absolutely to this view 
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depre the rubber plantation in- The Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss & Baessler A.-G., Leij 
( | t ly to t producing, but to  zig-Lindenau, is showing a novelty recently patented and put 
lu So long as it does the market under the name RKaspogi. This is a new kind of 
i grave danger exists for thos shaving brush. The handle is like the usual kind—of hard rubber 
but instead of bristles there is an exchangeable rubber spong 
| \ velcon stabilized price Phe that can easily be removed and cleaned after use. It is claime 
mn é t is about one for it that it is perfectly hygienic, is easily cleaned or boiled, an 
iveraged iring mat irs prior to loes not irritate the skin but acts as a gentle massage 
d 20 ‘ nanutfacturing industry 
ilt 7 api 1 France 
The Paramount Rubber Co., Noisy-le-Grand, Rout de Bry 
France, is a subsidiary of Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc 
ais a . . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Little Falls, New Jersey, U. S. A 
he Rubber I rade in Europe and manufactures rubber bulbs and toy balls by the same methods 
By Our Regular Correspondent The parent company also controls certain special patented ma 
, chinery and processes for this work, and the types of balls mad 
Germany include inflated, solid, plain, decorated, and those having the de- 
. lly has on its first pag text items sign molded in them when constructed 
wee | ; — re = , - , , ae The Cables Telégraphiques reports a profit of 10,096,005 francs. 
i alii Thus yore Che dividend has been fixed at 37.69 per share, 78.90 for the first 
t? — : ; . . ; : series and 6.04 for the second series 
u i i ed ile ( A creas ; : P 
v 4,200 per cent : rd rubber ] le Société la Bakélite, with a capital of 1,400,000 francs, has 
» <1) thing caps, 1,800 per cent. Further been formed to study and exploit all the patents and processes of 
1" ' ; us vided t tine manufacture relating to plastic materials and condensation prod 
; n P wae : 2 ucts and especially of the patent of Dr. Baekeland.. 
as ght { 130 marks per kilo, although On September 29 the new factories of the Dunlop company at 
, t from the pre s fall seas it 80 to 90 =©©Montlucon, France, were inaugurated \ number of personages 
, . price 1.100 marks a kik connected with the Dunlop company were shown through the new 
, r hortag f money are having their works at Montlucor 
7 O ver and production is being cut down Russia 
> ind the high cost of raw material 
je > Rs the Beles nd Frankfort-on-the- Russian Rubber Trust Enlarges Activities 
Ma nis those firms that could give definite dates The total 1921 production of the Governmental Rubber Trust 
! At Le hardly a siness is done of Russia, which controls the four leading factories of the country 
; d pneumatic tire amounted to 9,986,000 rubles at pre-war prices. During the first 
. Litele veested that manufacture shoulk half of 1922 the output reached approximately 12,683,350 rubles. 
ike ti na eig ( Now The chief manufactures include rubber shoes and automobile 
' , cturers’ ass , actual! and bicycle tires. For the year 1921 the output of the former 
' It is dly necess t imounted to 526,089 pairs; for the first half of 1922 the produc 
\ ‘ ' t \ Mi int d on had reached 1,838,892 pairs. In 1921, 140,545 sets (casing 
" met f ! t ‘ \ vould ind tube) of rubber tires were turned out, and 234,596 for the 
1 t ! : 2 e mark rst half of 1922 
, f avment his it is feared Che four plants in question include the former Tretigolnik fac- 
nancia nd « 1 is that tory at Petrograd; the former Bogatyr factory, at Moscow; the 
Ger former Caoutchouc factory (evacuated from Riga, Latvia) at 
! al Moscow; and a branch of the Provodnik works at Peryaslav, in 
The Low Mark and Export Trade the Government of Vladimir. Although these plants gave em 
in responsible 1 ‘ gulat ployment in 1917 to 21,769 persons, the number had declined to 
t t | Rubb \ugust 5,299 on January 1, 1922. Since then, however, the number of 
1922 ta ‘ will not be a ed eave the country workers has been steadily increasing, amounting to 8,701 in July. 
ess the show a ¢ irati m the manufacturer [t js said that the chief difficulty at present confronting the 
ing ft tt es to the export of the goods f Rubber Trust is the lack of raw materials 
whi ip red Phe ticles include: pneumatic tires 
ind tubes i tires, rubber footwear, canvas shoes with rubber Russian Imports 
tee a es and heels. bicycle tires and tubes. tennis The United Kingdom exported 1,695 tons of rubber to Russia 
ne a rubber thread. erasers. dental rubber, all during September, 1922, as compared with 672 tons sent during 
kinds of t nds of hard rubber combs. all kinds of the same month to the United States. 
tec i] GQ = es 2 ae nes 
German Notes Foreign Tariffs 
} ere te Gu iwarenfabrike arburg-Wien reports 
Son Z "132 eager aeciha ‘ ear pe in = Th ore ome Tire Import Duties as Levied by Latin American 


The Hann er 


Hannover-Limmert 


it to 100,000,001 


capital trom 


iat pronts 


wD t 


from 10 to 20 million 


T 
were 45,552,760 marks \ dividend of 


istributed 


Gummiwerke Excelsior, Aktien-Gesse!lschaft 


ntends to double bringing 


its capital, thereby 


marks. In April, 1922, the firm increased its 
50 million marks after it had raised its capital 
marks in November, 1921 


Countries 
The Division of Foreign Tariffs of the Department of Com- 
merce has tabulated in convenient form the present import duties 
the Latin It will 
that the only country mentioned in the list 
which provides more than one rate of duty on rubber tires. The 
lower Cuban rate is granted only to products of the United 


levied on rubber tires by American countries. 


be 


noted Cuba is 














ma 


nack 
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States [he other countries listed treat tires from all other 


nations equally, assessing the rates of duty indicated below. In 





most cases are stated in the local currency of the country 
of import, with the exact equivalent in American dollars varying 
with the fluctuations in exchange. The par value is stated 
each case; for specific transactions consult daily papers for cur 
rent rate of exchange 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use in Latin 
American countries, The kilo is equivalent to 2.2046 pounds, and 


the ton to 2204.6 pounds 


Argentina 
Valuation, Rate 

















deat 
: pesos ta y; 
(gold) per per cent of 
Tariff N legal kilo valuatior 
63 Rubber tire s .40 5 
364 Rubber inner s 40 2 
365 Nonskid casir 8 
, on 4( 2 
5 es tubes f bicycles and 
\ eI f the valuati s added Or 
so t mal exchange 
Bolivia 
Rate t 
| ff N boliv S 
per kil 
Rubber: sa sings of all kinds (with weight of 
wr ip J ee . . 
4 Pneu nner tubes (with weight of wrapping 
One boliviar juals $0.389 at ormal exchange 
Brazil 
Nominal duty Actual duty 
Tariff N (ad valorem), (ad valorem), 
per cent per cent 
808 Pne f ree { 13 rhage 
*neumatic tires rked 
are dutiable at 5 per 
rhe Actual” duties incl ta nd the increase due 


proportion of duty payable on a § asis. Duties are actually payable 
| hang to change in accordance 


ustoms purposes is 


I 


irrent rate 





¢ 
variations in exchange 


Chile 








1616 Parts of tomobiles, includi 


solid and pneumatic tires 


One peso eq s $0.365 at normal exchange 


Colombia 


Rate 
; N pes S px 
gross } 
1 Solid { 5 f ibber, for motor vehicles 
car ges cie 
$ Wheels for \ s riage arts nd t 
vehicles, w t t tires } 
Tires eithe t s SF tting 
The e f , , f the ¢ -_ } 
$ t 


s per gross 
8 Ru ges t s 1 
- 
- gh 1 f | , ut f5y , ‘ 
ts ) Is $0.465 t nor? excl ge 
Cuba 
General rate | S. rate 





ex < s 1 ycles 31 5 
ex es t ks 31.25° 2) 
Dutiable value is wholesale price in principal markets of country of ex- 


portation, with cost of packing and expenses incident to placing on vesst 
for shipment to Cul 


Dominican Republic 





Rate ty 
Tariff Ne dollars per 1 et kilos 
ex1046(a) Rubber tires for motor cars and bicycles $12 5 
(b) Tires and inner tubes for motor trucks Free 
In order to be admitted free, truck tires must be proved to be r ex 
clusive use of trucks Inner tubes of less than 114, mm, shall always be 
classified under Item N 1046(a). Duties stated in American dollars 


Ecuador , 
Rate of duty, 
Tariff N sucres 
per net kilo 
Class 25 Rubb tires o ° oe be . 0.45 
There is a surtax of 4 per cent ad valorem on all imports, and certain 
minor charges varying according to commodity One sucre equals $0.487 
at normal exchange. 





Guatemala 
Rate of duty, 
dollars per kilo 


1770 Manufactures of rubber not specified (with weight 
\ pping) Cadescthwe ed eeews cae ioe $2.00 
ivable in United States gold. 





Rate of duty 
(ad valorem) 











\rticles not specified (including solid and pneumatic tires).. 24% (a). 
1) Includes all surtaxes, except certain slight handling charges. Value 
place of pr ction, converted into legal currency at rate of exchange, 
t n additional 10 per cent added for expenses, used as basis of duty. 
Honduras 
Supplic cars, including tires, are admitted free. 
Mexico 
Rate of duty, 
Tariff N pesos per gross kilo 
633 (A) Rubber tires for passenger motor cars....... 1.00 
33 (B) Rubber tires for motor trucks véeesoens 50 
Solid rubber tires fastened to rims or hoops 
of iron .... faethe . oweeeenene 50 
rhere is n a Federal su f 10 per cent of the above duties 
ind a of per cent thereof One peso equals $0.498 at 
Nicaragua 
Rate of duty, 
N dollars per net kilo 
Rubber tires and inner tubes for carriages, 
t cars, bicycles, and the like....... $0.60 
P: P ‘ 
anama 
Rate of duty 
(ad valorem) 
Articles not specified (including tires) ‘ ‘vesuens 15% 
Basis of duty is invoiced value of goods. One balboa equals $1 at normal 


exchange 
Paraguay 
Valuation, Rate of duty, 
rift N pesos (ad valorem) 
per legal kilo per cent 

ire casings . 3 42 
75 Inner tubes for tires . 3.20 42 
76 Nonskid tires . 2.40 4 


080 Rubber tires for irriages os 2.4€ 42 

81 Solid truck tires , 3.2¢ 4 

4 surtax of 1.5 per cent of the valuation is added to the duties. One 
peso equals $0.965 at normal exchange 


Rate of duty 








soles 
Tar N per legal kilo 
4 Articles of ft rubber, including bicycles tires and tires 
to stor cars ceececcce 1,60 
I e is surtax of 18 per cent 19 per cent of the duty in addition 
epending upon the port of entry One sol equals $0.4866 at normal ex- 
hange rhe proposed new Peruvian tariff provides the following lower 
tes for tires It is assumed that the above surtaxes will continue in 
f The Dvisior f Foreign Tariffs will announce the new rates and 
t s s official notification is received from Peru 
Rate of duty 
soles 
per legal kilo 
Tires f t trucks . 0 
Tires f ssenge sutomobiles ae , 1.00 
Solid 0.50 


Salvador 
Rate of duty, 
lariff No. colones per gross kilo 
XVII 76 Rubber tires and cement for tires.......... 0.30 
One vor ( 


equals $0.50 at normal exchan 


Uruguay ; 
Rate of duty 
(ad valorem) 


\rticles not specified (including rubber tires)...... :tenns 31% 
C. i, f. value port of entry is used as basis of duty. There is a surtax 
f 14 per cent ad valorem in addition to duty. One peso equals $1.034 
1 
t normal exchange. 


Venezuela 
Rate of duty, 
ariff N bolivars 
per gross kilo 


247 Rubber tires sePeeeeccecosesesecsesercceces 0.75 
ex247 Rubber tires, not otherwise specified...... ‘ . 0.75 
exa66 lamer tubes fer meter G6GS. 6. ccc ccecccecccecsccéose 0.75 
875(1) Solid rubber tires on steel rims for trucks.... 0.25 


There is a surtax of 56.55 per cent of duty in addition. One bolivar 
equals $0.193 at normal exchange. 


Dutch Guiana 
Rate of duty 
(ad valorem) 
(Articles not specified (including tires)............ “ 10% 
Dutiable value is invoice price increased by 20 per cent One Dutch 
guilder or florin equals $0.40 at normal exchange. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East A PRY Te SES NE SOREN. «FO: ED 
of selection is good and thinning out is adhered to, the average 
By Our Regular Correspondent number of trees in a garden of 12 years or older being 76 per acre. 
In general, the estates do not suffer from diseas¢ \mong tap- 
g systems, the alternate period tapping is considered one of 


Qs 
4 i 
if 

‘V 

1 


Ceylon 














lomb« tating that the S¢ iry th est 
| the compuls: striction of SALARIES, TAXES, AND LABOR 
; » ae wee s. The s oo salaries of European managers and assistants are about the 
eN m _ Spare sae Satie s those i J iva except that the dollar takes lace of the 
, t into effect as from Nover o : gildet lowever, the purchasing power is the same 
: = re nabs \s taxes, half a dollar to a maximum of $4 per acre go for 
t I cme ind has een quit rent an annual assessment ot $? js pal 1 to the government 
we ele ~— [Tamil coolies; the export duty is leviable when the market 
; ; ss = _— * t ce for rubber is $0.35 per pound. An income tax of 20 per 
—_ aut mG SUsE _ nt is levied on companies 
Se Ee eee \t present labor is plentiful and although J: se and Chinese 
—o i mployed, Tamils are enerally eferred There is 
—_ - indan f local labor to be had but preference 1s given to im- 
t mselves \s the ni porting labor as $20 per coolie is received from the Immigration 
, du und as encouragement while the recruiting expenses per coolie 
; re $6 per coolie, so that a credit balance of $14 remains. Wages 
—_ ‘ ' moderate, the average daily wage in Johor and Malacca 1s 
20.41; in Negri Sembilan, $0.40; and in Selangor $0.31. In 1920 
The Norfolk Rubber Paving ( wwe wages per day for Tamils were $0.48; for Javanese 
. $1, and for Chinese $1.50; since then these have fallen considerably 
: 4 ‘ t present $0.41 for Tamils and Javanese and $0.60 for 
( ( 
1 S metal 1 . 
d my 1 F. 0. B. COSTS 
t | t st prices a 2 wing 
t s \ Q j states tuated it great lis ec ”) othe 
1921 192 
Per poun 
xample I the vear Ju 92 1922, estat 
Malaya N 0) ost price of $0.28, but in the estimate July 
Mr. Schrieke’s Report 922—June, 1923, the cost price is 90.1999, thus 
D t \ Hos ‘ 
4 \vent 4 j hia : 
lal ’ nd r ' niddlit 
; | s it 
FIRST ESTATES ) 
Mr. Schriek t t was pointed out that by omitting cultivat and extending 
er 10 1.303.318 acres, of w 800 ping, the price could be still further reduced s circum- 
503.318 } t hed the stances require it. Increased tapping would be brought about by 
ts t ' F rting again to daily tapping wherever possible; by extending 
536 t nd f ‘ { t system of cutting over one-half the circumference of the tre« 
> O47 e in export ld nd by general introduction of contract tapping. It was furthe 
| duction and t to the disposal ointed out to the writer that a number of estates are tapping far 
] ) n lat INO0O0D ¢ } low iy itv so that if the situation became t the output 
line t } ent t ai s Id nsiderably increased 
{ Bort | Sumatt te.; thes NATIVE ESTATES 
t 30,000 1 t tl Ther re I iccurate figures available states under I 
100 1 150,000 tons — it a low estimate is 650,000 acres planted, of which 450,000 
t! ecem — S is ucres production and 200,000 acres have not yet reached 
mat tire ¢ nt 31.323 move " ore ase no data rewarding crops. 6 - opir = so 
; m reliable s he learned that that holders of small estates try to make up for low prices by pro- 
sed 10,000 tons between Jar g s crops. Only in a few instances has tapping been 
ter to diminis! uinues stopped. The opinion is that the average yield per acre is 286 
ESTATE MAINTENANCE pounds, which would give a total annual crop of 60,000 tons 
il maintenance and cultivatior iethods it \uthoritative opinion has it that 25 per cent of the trees are 
Schriek s that these are generally good and in vorthless or will become so shortly. 
ellent. The influence of drastic economies is visible Manufacture is in many cases very primitive. The rubber goes 
tous deterioration was found nor were cases of to local buyers who send it to the reconditioning factories in the 
¢ to jungle noted. Strict attention is paid to bud- ports. In Singapore alone there are 14 of these factories which 
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not only work Malayan rubber but also that from Borneo, Palem- 20 cents per pound for each pound restricted. Full labor force 





bang, Djambi, Siam, Burma and Cochin China. The imports into would have to be maintained and when not used for caring for 
Singapore from these parts during the five months February to rubber estates, should be employed for experimental crops other 
; a ; + atts. : : : it é 

June, 1922, were 9,956 tons. This rubber comes in the form of than rubber where land is available. The repayment of the loan 


; insightly, evil-smelling sheets and the average moisture content could be effected by imposing a duty of 10 cents per pound on each 
: is 30 per cent. It is washed on the crépe mills and turned out as pound of rubber after scarcity prices have been established. 

















blanket crepe of four grades. The percentage of these grades and 
: the market price on July 7, 1922, were as follows: Netherlands East Indies : 
ne ene eee The Director of the A. V. R. O. S ( Association of Rubber 
. na Producers, East Coast of Sumatra) experimental station has re- 
B turned from a trip to Java and in an interview by the Deli Courant 
: 21 he gives his impressions of the situation in the Java rabber industry. 
here is also a separate grade known as rolled bark ee In Java, 38 estates, mostly small private enterprises, have been 
ark ea tbh. , and th lowest qualities The market closed down, whereas only three have stopped work in East Coast 
f Sumatra abor is cheaper but a tapper does not work al 
Mr. Schrieke worked continuously. dav @#¥ 25 #8 the case in Sumatra. There are cheap producers but 
snliee sittin eink tanned ont matiie tab . anal ilso many that are expensive. While in Sumatra dismissal of 
lanket crépe of all grades besides a very great quat tity of rolled oolies amounts to loss of capital, in Java every estate can ceast 
; ark. The cost price of unsmoked native rubber is taken to be work any time it pleases because labor can always be obtained. 
| around $0.07 per P yund As a rule native rubber passes through Sy Hager rane gos: number of people in favor of restriction. 
two middlemen before reaching the factory. Deducting the profits ‘*®S¥!ts eer nud grafting in Java are really satisfactory 
f the middlemen, factory and the 30 per cent loss of moistur: restr 6 ue, the Enirector was of epuuen Gut Jara was ent ma 
the net profit to the nati works cut at from two to four dolla: ering less from the sluinp than Sumatra. Especially the estates 
nag? ae sali pase utivating a variety of crops are doing well 
In ec 5 M S <e rema ndustr Central Factory for Preparing Rubber 
is. sufferes Mal ew « \ nt meeting of the Department of Hill Crops of the 
comp ge 5 sit ng. Tor Society for the Promotion of Agriculture and Industry at Djambi 
kee] tates is cheap and ut sulnicient rr. O. de Vries lectured on the judgment, grading and prepara 
there is rest da ellent labor; wages are nota 4; f rubber now and in the future Dr. de Vries said that 
drawl S er t ¢ 1s N al nit nd a simple method of preparation are desirable 
an be still further red l rops can be increased nsiderabl Maki blanket crepe in central, cooperative factoric is of the 
i ~ 4 i 
j actories wuilding easonably good cot t createst importan This crépe is less susceptible to defects 
di stactory specially mold, than thin crépe or even smoked sheet The Di 
: 1 u , Ss c central factory at Batavia for his fifteer 
' solut weless and woul ly lead s vould reduce the costs of preparat v abot 
haus . Ay 1 the Neth st 8 gilder cents ‘ (Kilo 2.2 pounds.) TI iving is 
ndies | v simplificatior work in on 4¢ ind the 
Fight for Rubber lows S dministration besides the eliminatic f ext 
} Und ‘ C stort. Ral Supples t 
; rie Netherlands Notes 
ekly mpd b) l } p jlishes a long a o . ; 
WS The eriter takes into consideration the surplus stocl lere, t rubber companies are acquiring machinery for mak 
ich he puts at 200,000 tons by the end of 1922 and goes on t ing rubber articles like heels and soles which find a ready sale 
4 i ; 4 ane ‘ncreases annually. the surplus the local market. The making of hats for men is also being con- 
oil won ee ee en ee teat onal ee, Sees idered. It seems to be the opinion that the well-beloved derby 
; ' : uld be made of rubber with a thin layer of felt over it 
’ i cailiaaiiinatis 1 interests would keep prices at their On a certain estate, a dwarf tractor train is being used o1 
present level and at +} same time see that surplus stocks did not inhardened red clay roads Che driving wheefs have 3! by 3) 
é sncreast Ry forward contracts with the Dutch and by control dual penumatic tires equipped with special \merican nonskid 
ver surplus st ks. consumers would effectively throttle the in chains The total capacity ot the whole train is 3.5 tons with a 
i dustrv in Malaya unless a bold fight were put up And the bold leading surface of about 17 square meters 
? ourse would be for Malaya to stop producing output altogether Japan 
ra year j >. It is reported that Japanese rubber planters in the East have 
It is not prohable that re than 248,000 tons would be een been hard hit and they have addressed the Nanyo-Planters Bond at 
; for consumers by 1924 if Malaya ceased producing. And it CON Tokio with a view to getting financial assistance. This company 
sumption were around 400,000 tons there would be a shortage ot is trving to get a loan of 100,000,000 yen at low interest for the 


62,000 tons which would create a panic among consumers. Then needy planters. Of this amount, 34,000,000 yen would be used 
Malaya could step in and produce and sell on her own terms \ 


. : ‘oe to pav back short term loans from the Bank of Japan and others, 
creat combined selling agency should be formed through which 


and the remaining 66,000,000 yen to continue the work of cultiva- 


acts f upT ( be > ol > forward basis up to = ‘ a : » 
' -ontracts for supply would be made m the forward basis uy tion. The Japanese estates in Malaya, British North Borneo and 
the full limit of Malayan output capacity. . Sumatra cover an area of 313,000 acres of which 110,000 acres 
f 5 i 7 , uspensio f p ~tio ol t about , . 
The cost of a years suspension oI production would be abou are planted with rubber. Altogether more than 40,000,000 yen 


£10.500,000 an outlay that could easily be recovered by the scarcity 


. a ; has been invested in rubber by the Japanese. 
prices in 1924. As for the mode of restriction, 11 it were decided 


~ ~< - re hea « 
that only 50 or 75 per cent of the 1922 output be cut out, then an _ ; « ay Cusuen & Cu 
y ° . . of > ts eSS OR .Y » ¢ 0 T 4 ~1A., 
export duty of 10 per cent ad valorem should be imposed; if THE BUSINI FOR —— Y CARR - igh a 
; 321. Buenos Aires, Argentina, South America, wil! im 


total cessation of production is resolved upon, then the duty should Defensa a, Se 
For the working of the scheme a the future be continued by A. Colautti. The company manufac- 


be 200 per cent ad valorem a con 
lean of £15.000,000 should be raised, and producers should receive tures and deals in rubber goods. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 
The United States , _ 2 Z ‘ Y — mesthetic ; ' n Foreg 
Issued* October 3, 1922 ; naiteient —_ ne PS er, ( e, Ma 
N ) } ; ) ; H. Cs Ne Y N.Y 
; \ ) ( » < YH n, Live 


( ‘ \ i { \ y N. 
: , ; ‘ re ising Velc i 
D + s C. A. Harpma \. Frampt 
\ g ‘ Oo 
( ( I A. Wint J ey City, N. ] P. S. Morga 
\ u Ss } D trustee 
; sect . I I Bor I ( | Ne 
Issued* October 10, 1922 Orle I 
¢ i I I Mar B 
M es! signme t Pextile 
Deve ( New \Y N. \ 
Issued* October 31, 1922 
rte i } Stuart, St 
MN 
\ : ‘ gx ¢ ambers ig H. S. Cov 
s Be | 
| VI ; , . = , : 
| I Ne \ N \ 
( € . ao s R. ¢ 
f ( Iil 
‘ ~ s I M H ford 
( 
S \ \ \ W 
‘ j 
, D L. HI New ¥ N. Y., as 
N s Ge M rs ( i De corporat 
: L. HB. 1 Ne Yor 
\ ( M ( ye are 
Issued October 17, 1922 . ; a 
The Dominion of Canada 
( Granted October 3, 1922 
) ( ' M Ss A 
) ) \I I ( 1 € f 
H ] H t Clev 1 O l S 
( M s England 
‘ N. Pembe 
{ \ Er 
I t f & W. H. Prick Tre . N. YI 
( I 5. A 
e T \ e ( rat of 
’ \ A. B t ( estor W 
‘ Granted October 10, 1922 
R. H. Kee and W. K. Munsor nventors 
(nage ( in a oe 
B t t f $37 Tire valve G. E. Draper, Pittsburg, Kans., [ Ss. A 
D Granted October 17, 1922 
4 ) | WW ] ; ( ment supporter for hosiery F. E. Howard, Watsonville, 
’ ‘ on ( { S. A 
H : XN. J ; + Resilient tread for footwear F. A. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn., 
( > A 
\\ I il t I I 
H M 
Wer, The United Kingdom 
| t \ N Published October 4, 1922 
} Ver t M 
' Ve e splash guard ith rubber flay F. A. Ballard, Ven! 
‘ M nt Lane M kspatl Shirley. near B ungham. 
N \ 
I sure ca 7 Rue B e, P s, F € (Not 
et accepted 
Issued* October 24, 1922 
N. J Published October 11, 1922 
M M Bos Mass {94 Rubber tire valve. W. Ruston, 25 Cobden Road, and A. Clark 
, , m ¢ \ R Leytonstone, Lond 
I H ( I ve R. W. I er ( ege R 1, Great Cr Li 





©linder I N 1 States Patent Office. t . ‘ 4582 Hard rubber telephone 1 Seasons Western Electr Co.. 
eel hur tent t that su¢ te t the ted, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, Westmit 
rt esd thereat L. Van Rutten, 11 Rue Fourment, Antwerp, Belgium 





Chemical Patents will be found an page 2 Machinery and Process Patents on pages 158-159 
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IX ‘ er € Ss 
R R Longsig M 
Sipk J. Gallimore S I > 
etachable rubber s s G. Be 
street, Glasg Ss 
R I ttl é g ] I 

















avenue 
Rubber football valv W. Rus ( le Road, 
Clar Ac R t Leyt stone I lor 
I yant swil g s ( Keitl Ce Re 
Wimble I 
( f macl P I ( ( D g | Acocks Gree 
Bi har 
Rubt shaving br H. J .& & e, 22 H 
lale R Gre H t 
S ] ‘ S s H. Yers The Light Hou 
Park I I R. B ( side. S I s Park—t 
I 
New Zealand 
Published August 24, 1922 
| t ( | d 
neha } 
Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
July 10, 1 Subcutaneous syringe D Luigi P 
Milan; sented by M. A I s Berl S. W. 4 
Cictobe 1) Presst e w b 
( P Sedanstras 8, S i : 
April ( \ r R f R ge 
Giesser 
(Ju 19 Pacl Q Roman §S Lis 4A 
t represented G ck Berlin S. W. ¢ 
(September ] Pe D Wilhe K kK s s 
40. Giess 
Septembe 1921 r c tire H Samuel Rec 
Chicago ted St presented by | r, Be W 
(May 10, 12 Pe f therape treatm f v 
ind uterus Dr. J s Frankenste Kaiser Wilhelm 
Berlin-S« eberg 
Tur g 1) Stuffing-box packing ( He , Rice 
Wes 
Heel 1 cl I yber t € Ke Ww € 
surface W David St b Lor 1 
re un nd Dr. H. He ant 
yrir packing Intert Gener E] 
w York, United States epres ed by Be 
er, Berlin S. W 
) Valve f bladder of sport balls G 
cre 
Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
Wilhelm Pichmanr 
S P Malet: Ba 
I n als e used as 





(April 25, 192 Sanitary binder Otto Cantzler, Carlst 


Potsda 
(September 8, 1922 Injection sy 
Moosburg a. Int 
(September 11, 1911) Rub 
Hartelstrasse 14, Leipzig. 
me 30, 1922) Sole o 
mann, Eupen; represe: 
(August 9, 1922) Rubber sole patcl { 


64, M.-Gladbacl 














uer 


<e-or 
1 Ur 
rfolk H s 
G. Robert 
pte 
r ised 
etford, Ma 
i Potts 
t stree st 
eet, Lei 
heste treet, 


Ju », 192 Rubbe eel; three-part Paul 
B ¢ Rohr 87 nd Cottfrie IK I trass¢ 
Har Xx 
Ju 2 1922 shal mpregnate ‘ g f 
it { in e1 elt R 
August 1 Rubber he vit g I 1 
} P S rass s 






4 G 1W 
ge Ronsd 

y I 2 s 

ble rubbe i 

He 

‘ 1 e at acted 
6 »») Pne tic tire witl at s i 
Colin Ross Crombie and J es Beveridge S 


represented by Dr 
W 











hr eT ‘\ 
gfeld, Kr. ¢ het 
U mbre ing of ! ] Klas 
ieinland 
1922) Rubber sole ( entale Isolawerk 
of 1) 
June l¢ ) Closing f yber i 1 
the balls, I Rammelsberger, Henger 
\ug ) Clamps for holding lr 
g ry es Firma ( Stiefenhofer 
Aug 24, 1 ) Air ibe protector Reke iH r 
strass Esse 
\ugus ] Surg s nge \ K Vesse € 
Sch'edefeld. Kr 
(O eT 1922) Jose Aur B \ 
en by A S. W. 61 
4 June 1) Ir 1 Neustadt, A Ss I 
st d ele Ir f M 
Pr geshe 


Trade Marks 
United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


: les of the United States Patent Office, trade marks regist 1 
\ February 2 19% re, in gene , fanciful and arbitrary 
st 1 p } Act M h 1 1920. Sect 1 
sis g f tive g£eoR 
« s € existe ed « la le 
. . t s th M s ere 
r ishe f the s n registe 
| . 1 


Granted October 3, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 
GQ R rubber cement repair gum, nd re ait uthts I 
B. F. Goodrich Co.. New York, N. 3 


Granted October 10, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 


A M BASSADOR—pneumat tires Ambassador Tire 
Ne \ N. } 
\ n hase ft le f ed nd t r 
effe electr s 1 nd Ided sti s 











Representa f e surr i l s he g 
yu a plac « ne the word Brat & ? 

the tire the name 1 address of the comy es 
ca . 1 intr tu Braende R é « Tire ( 
Rutherf N. J 
‘ POR g I < ae ( T { 
East Butle I 

( PLAN—tires irticula solid tires, and casi 2 er 
tube of atics Ge e K. ¢ I Ww 
De nd \ N. ¥ 












Representation of F shie in 
the center; the three : 
ventionalized sc € r 
nd address of ting. hose 
und machinery er ( ( ir 
r oO 

Dupont within stenciled oval over the MINEFAE ¢ 
proofed fabrics. E. I. du Pont de & Co., Wil g 


ton, Del 
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) g | 212 Inv . caling compound. J. Houdry & Fils, Par 
ea France 
j , . » " 
\ ‘ ‘ ! Fia { rassiéres and corsets. The Kabo Co., Chicag 
The | ( Il 
¢ Mason a triangle, so drawn that the legs of the lett 
| \l also form those of the A and N with the S and O betwe 
B. F. ¢ ( Ne \ tk i ght packing with resilient composition backir 
Mas I g ittsburgh, Pa. 
( \ te ertica id horizontally arranged in the for 
A \\ ss central space between the syllables—ti: 
a ( \ es lire Inflator Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Granted October 24, 1922, February 20, 1905 


Act of 
































t 2 seritatior f a target having the letter A in the bull’s-e 
New \ i we 2 th t Tue Ancuor Packing Company Tarot 
s te n the neentric rings—asbestos and rubbe 
king The Anchor Packing Co., Philadelphia, P. 
“ x | M ires and tubes Automobile Owner 
m I St. Paul, Minn 
P fibr r rubber belting Boston Woven Hose 
: ( Cambridge Mass 
‘ I tline diamond—belting, hose, and pa 
( R er Manufacturing Co., Norwood, O 
Ss ( s ( Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo 
s ( ( iny Manufacturers, St. Loui 
\ I 
D e re P 1 f eaf—chewing gum. Dudle 
x : ( ( Nashv le 
I ens. D Pen C Ir New York, N. Y 
nr fa small dog being blowr 
l h e child is gras g—toy 
I ] R ‘ ( \s i Oo 
f i two parts: one bearir 
R. Esie s 1858, and the nan 
S I the othe ecorative, and both bearing tl 
‘ riting of R. Esterbrook—fountai: 
he s Steel Pen Manufacturing ( 
i N 
\ li J tless R er ( Ashland, ¢ 
I _ f Faultless Rubbe Co., A 
t I er-W s ( Dall 
. Cor ( R . ( Sa Franc 
3 I j I Rubber, ‘ Pe 2 & Te 
\\ ( l Lor Eng 
( — bbe f se, Inn 
1 ( N. J New \ > & 
: N t g lls hov 
! ibs The Kane S 
W 
‘ I I I ( ] Ma 
I N I 
( 
s r go I I I ‘ 
( \ ‘ N. ¥ 
x ] R ‘ ( Rac W 
‘ rc ft 1 Ss I 
( | N é Red Be ge & H 
( \ N 
: W. H. Salist & I 
tor 1 sk—fountain pen Simpl 
‘ ft Voss, Lausen & Dziambor, Hamburg 
rmM 1 superimposed over t 
f l 1 target—windshield wipers 
“ M g ( Detroit, Mich 
Wi > er fabs nd leather belting The M. I 
\ 
< * R ( ( i W ‘ I U 
_ W | Pa picture of two little girls 
: ‘ = en patches J. S. Wing Spartar 
M I West I >. | 
- Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
y 
a. \ Dovete Duty Tuses and the words “Like ax 
: \ ( ' Vv cture of an alarm clock standing 
{ ‘ tire eing inflated and representation of musical 
\ ( Pa es 1 ff th inner tubes E. W. Bentley, 
. Un 0 0 
I ( $ N Yor [ney Las I R terproof_ bloomers and baby pants 
. y Brook Shi & Rubber Co., Brooklyn, N 
r M V Cc I s The Conklin Pen Manufacturing ( 
Tole oO 
. ° 9° ' Dal , 90. 1905 | Srewt-} 4 ternall ‘ neled or chambered rubber 
Granted October 17, 1922, Act of February 2 5) f : ed ‘ ¢ : 
ranted ——— ; ’ a . shior 5 ihe B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
\ M g I Allied Golf ¢ Chicago, } Malay—tires a usings of rubber with cord or fabric linings, 
r ‘ = sets, | s (met and inner tubes The Malay Rubber Co., Cleveland, O. 
t r D Mict 17 New Process Corp—tires New Process C Warren, Pa. 
6 A es ga < t alized € above g “Wratners Any Weatuer” within an oval— waterproof fabrics. 
I Comer Manufact g Co, Da Scl rzwaelder Philadelphia, Pa. 
P ; vol f . -» , Granted October 31, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 
( t f An i, Buffa N 2 F-TR-eap—insulated wire Detroit Insulated Wire Co., De- 
er t Funsten Br & { Ss s, M roit, Micl 
' ’ Goo r R er Franc St iving sets, etc Ie Witt-La France Co., 
H N Er R—T parts P. I Edelman, New 
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spree 





0 


- ( 
+ 14¢ 
> —_ 


B427,306 


representation of electricity emanating from it in four 


E with ; 
Everett 


directions—head receivers and other radio apparatus, 
Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Boy’s DeticGHT—combination package of 
including jey ball, football, bladder, etc 
Goods Co., Gloversville, N j 

\NOLIDE—rubber accelerators, compounding ingredients, etc. 
National Aniline & Chemical Cc., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

ParyLine—rubber accelerators, compounding- ingredients, etc 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

PHENALDINE—rubber accelerators, compounding ingredients, etc. 

; - ~ ry. 


boys’ athletic goods, 
Ken-Wel Sporting 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., New Yor! 
[uHANILIDE—rubber ac ‘ in et 

National Aniline & Cl Yo 
TRENYLINE—rubber accelerators, compounding 1 et 





Inc., New York 
> with swimming device at 
or bathing body-supporting 
Co., New York, N. Y¥ 

F Carhen ( Pitts 


National Aniline & Chen 
Representation of a swimmi 
tached around waist—sv 

floats. Regina Swit 
THERMATOMIC—-carbon blac Thermat 

burgh, Pa 








Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 


IloMCHARGER—electrical rectifiers ar rheostats The A 
Electrical Devices Co., Cincinnat O 
N Bristis—iubher brushes The XN Bristle Brus 


Boston, Mass 


The Dominion of Canada 


Registered 





RaypD brassieres \ ( ( 
Detroit, Mich., Ss. A 
Re ning ngit nal 
line—helt Gut P & R ¢ I te to, Or 
n¢ 1d¢€ Tl Fag I 
t 0 I a 
f eagle the ibove 
Pre , thin the cor 
twee ! s Tue I PIcHEP 
S The | ] 
( ( Ohi¢ I S \ 
lls | 1) R ( T+ D 
oorene , P NW } 
LADIA f I ( 
( I T Sc A 


The United Kingdom 











Published October 4, 1922 
odies, a : I S I ci M fac ng 
( Jamai \ =. A ‘ l é King 
don care of Ley Wise & ( Ne t. Lor 
Ww. 

Quest” inside ectangle t ‘ ves 
and ’ f ar npro« 
cloth g NI r & ¢ i 
Arce x 

PELDAM’s s g s ckg t f 
‘ I rectangle be 

I re & k hh- ( Te 
r Ef 
BeLpam’s st agains g f s 
1 , + ? y 
é f ‘ elting r 
Class No y The Be Packing & 
( € : stree Lor ' ( 3 
T e i Kit € : 
} f t sbestos clot 
50 I Re m Pa eX R ‘ 
r r stree L t F .¢ 

Cosmos—wireless ap tus \[etroy tan- Vicke Ele < 
Co., Ltd.. 4 Central Buil Westminster, Lor SW 

GECOH Ma—wireless iratus The General Flect ( Lt 


Macnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C 


Published October 11. 1922 





Bir a ] t nie te v 
wint on t f lette I ] r er <¢ ine 
irat t Simt I 
Lausen & Dziambor. Schanzenstrass¢ 
ny iddres n United Kingdom, care 





of Cruikshank & Fairweather, 62 St 
OSMANITE and n representation ¢ 
and hydraulic Mason trading 
Trading Co., 40 street, Covent Garden, I 
raincoats . 
don street 
RESISTIMA¢ and_ waterpr< ‘othin 
Leicester Rubber Co., Ltd., 27 
Rapion—hard rubber and vulcanite in 
cluded in classes other than No. 40. an Hard Rubber 
Co., 11 Mercer street, New York C y. S. A.: address 
in United Kinedom, care of Haseltine, Lake & Co., 28 South 
ampton Buildings, London, W.C. 2 
Watton within a 10-pointed star outline—plimsolls The New 
Liverpool Rubber Co.. Ltd., 292 V: Il Road, Liverpool 







ig 





Ls ndon & 
Leicester 
materials not in 











1x 





THE 


“Broadcast” 


a rubber wedge inse rted between the two 


PussyFoot—raincoats. J. Reuben, 13 Fernie street, Adaline 
street, Cheetham, Manchester. : . 
CrusapER—all goods included in Class No. 40. T. H 


Isbells, Reigate, Surrey. 


Roberts, 


Published October 18, 1922 


PowMm1nco—asbestos. F. A. Mett trading as Powhatan 
Co., Woodlawn, timore, Md., U. S. A.; address in United 
Kinedom, care of Newitt & Son, 121 St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

BELDAM’s on a flag at top of a mast against background of sea 
und clouds, within a circle in turn within a rectangle bearing 
it the bottom the name of the company—engine packing in- 
cluded in Class No. 50. The Beldam Packing & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 29 Gracechurch street, London, E.C. 3 

DREADNOUGHT—rubber bands, etc A. Ci 

London, E.C. 4 

f cycles and motor cars. The Avon India 

Rubber Co., Ltd., The Rubber Works, Bath Road, Melksham, 
Wiltshire, and 343-3 Road, London, N.W. 

PaRAFOOT in white letters against a dark background accompanie: 


Mining 








mbs, 10 Farringdor 
venue, 


DvuROLITH—+tIires for 





E.ustor 


1 





y rey 1 seal bearing a pair of balances and 
the 1 of the company—foctwear The North 
tritish Rubber Co., Ltd., Castle Mills, | I n- 
h. Scotland 
Published October 25, 1922 
( {AX I I ] s he ee e le ( 
nside re r lace é ishestos t e 








Esse 
& K c thin ‘ ited rine— 
nthet € ‘ f I the substances fe 
< t nufacture é tut I e & King 
I ( ( Wor ( e Eas Mi I 
{ € re s¢ te r t 1 rd 

adetios PD Gs. 5 Fort | Holly 
I 1 B g WM hi 
a le eles rat Mitche 
Ltd., McD R Peckham, Lor 
Br me f 1 v 
g Ils, « ! ( t t 
g ¢ 8 Blvths ~ Glas 
M s, « W. Wols D : eet, 
Ard ( I t 
Percent! a =] Oo t, Lor 
E.( 
IMPENITREA ‘ ‘ er t 
h he D p» R r ( Lt D H 1 
\ str I N.W 
B < ¢ goods if ( N 
$ es D T ID S 1s el Mar 
hester 
| ele ( I & 
Williams | : | 
Designs 
The United States 
Issued* October 17. 1922 
! PW \ rhe 
I R ‘ Mog 
Issued* October 24, 1922 
E. | B we I eg M r 
sk R ( ( eee atin ‘ M 
wo c— [f ae we 
(@ = RAYA anms we: 
fj } as. | ge Be 
+ \ ( »? « | i ay ys 
{it > ~ |b eA “> 
ex onl f Se 
A i “SS it a ' Ba Vari 
61,557 61.33 61.3 
i < \ 
Rule N r s s Pa oO P ses 
I sday < . the 
The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
lire 1 Dunk Tire & Rubber Goods Lt I Ont. 
4 Tire tread. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods ( Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Tire tread nlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co.. Ltd.. Toronto, Ont 


M ASSACH 


spring heel 


ANDERSON-OWENS SHOE Co., Lyxn SETTS, FITS 
which has 


welted into 


shoe with the “Rubwedge” 


leather lifts 


the stitching that holds the sole on. 
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Stevenson Plan tor Rubber Control 

















. in prove sat tion of the t 
mencement | nactment I! las ent 
ts t s ind delivery of 
S the am nt } mal “standa 
‘ ¢ nde sinne les. diminished — 
17 ; vol +} 
{ ( - ‘ 4 
> 
Suggested Rules for Committees 
tl t is rubber from his holding only; or 
rl t tract on the market to buy in the 
; er the quantity he would be allowed 
) ce not greater than the price at which he 
nittee may allow him as standard productio1 
tit dimintshe the percentage « f restri 
eing in force would allow him to produce a 
: contracts, provided that cert 
1 this rule may be revised by the committe: 
tal ! s tracts expire or the percentage of ré 
: lard duction” when issued may 1 
t Jn hs ft lat f such issue it on t 
1 ot 12 months or any subsequent peri 
wher n ipply for revision of the quantit 
g has bee ssessed on the grounds that fur 
nce the issue of the certificate attained the ag 
dition to tap. In such case the com 
| antit ssessed in accordance with tl 
l l \ 
1 OL-TPLT fot ONTHS ; - | . vner states n hic application form that he desires 
\ ssessed at a juantity other than his actual output from 
N mber 1, 1919, to October 31, 1920, and gives his 
thi 1est, t mmittee shall, before issuing any 
wner of the quantity at which the com- 
ess him, and inform him that in the event 
”) f | ecting to such assessment he must state his case per 
| ‘ sentative or by letter at a specified time 
1 
ial 
Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 
Nove r 
l 4 
PLANTATIONS 
$ i$ 4 $0.16 ?$0.19 $0.18 730 
S 4 16 @ .19 17'4@ ‘ 
PARAS 
Upr > .24 >» .24 i 
tput ft mix 7 @ .18 2 @ .14 14@ 41 
) P . . 1 2? 0 ‘a ? g 7 2 
> 1 09 @ «.16 14 @ .14 
, ’ ( OO%@ FT 100 @ .1 144 
‘ rice 
New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Cents Per Pov: 
‘) 
. ’ ‘ <a 1 2 , home ser a2 
' > ) >? 95< 22% oy) 
7 } & 2 2% 22 225% 22% 21% 21% 21% 22% 
¢ l l¢ g 19 21% 21% 21 21% § 21% 21 2134 21% 21% 
1 1¢ 1 1¢ 18 19 7% 21 21 21% 217% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 
] 1¢ 18 18% 19! 1 1% 21 l 1% 21% 21% 21% 21 21% 
1 1¢ 18% 18 19 074 20% 2074 207 1% ~ 21 21 20% 21 21% 
5 ¢ 1¢ 18% 18 19 1% 21 21% 21% 21% M% 21% 21% 20% 21% 21 
+ 14% 14% 14% 14% 15% 15% 15% 15% 1754 1754 1854 20% 20% 20% 2034 20 , 205% 20% 20% 20% 20% 
. 1436 147% 1634 177% 18% 195% 19% 20 1954 1934 197% 197% 19% 197% 197 
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192] 1922 1922 
November 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sep i 8 25 
6.00 RST ISITE? Ses saenes == aa Sass SS SSS Sa == == ==SSS= 
02.50 HEE = =o i Tt 2sees = 
, ay oe A ee a rt ; , , t ee an te ae ae T eee ae a no es a a ae 
2 SSS SSS CSTs see SS t i | a me EO os ei 
2 20.00 RFR ssseeee +t = Se 
a. SSSSae mae = ean eee } | oo a A Se OR oe 
& 17.50 ee SSeS SS eS ee cr so ss 
v sueee teens : EERE PS jeans 4 r Seees Seeees seeees 
o sea pi ti si pi ii if geese. i ee }_} } 4 SSSEG S288 88 SSS 8G | 
SEREHSRE AS. . SPSS SSESS THRE KS +4 eT on mee | nee SSSSSS SSSR Sees 
kt $t-----Weekly Average Prices---Wopt tte tp et --Daily Average Prices--f++ 
4 ~< 4 . 4 4 a ij yj Ht inom Rueser Weaio 
Ratio Graph of New York Market Fluctuations—-Average Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Review of the Crude Rubber Mark 
eview of the Urude Rubber Vlarket 
New York 
} ik 1 cet r spot ribbed smoked sheets for the past mont 2414-2434 cents Yec., 245¢@ cent lan.-Mar., 25 cents; Jan.-June, 
has ry strong, advancing steadily to the 24-cent 235 ents; A 25. cents 
é t ( on October 31 to 22 cents from 23 NOVEMBER 1. Spot1 ed st 22-22% cents; Nov 
ents on t ( daily s varied only slightly from Ds 2234-22 ents; Jan.-Mar., 23-2344 cents; Apr.-June, 23 
© respective we ges which ran 22%, 23, 24 and 25 2354 cents. Novemrrr 25. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 2414-2434 
t nts for spot si npat vith the Lond market cents; Dec., 2456 cents; Jan.-Mar., 25 cents; Jan.-June, 2514 cents; 
Phe cabled iniorn n from the Far ist earl he n \pr.-June, 25 cents 
g it the gisiatures tr Ceyion and the Federated Malay Sta Novi BEI = t, N 1 am)y re] 22 cents; Dr , 22% 
m id enacted laws making effective, as of November 1, the re cents; Jar lar.. 22 ents NovEMBER 25. Spot, No. 1 amber 
strictive measures « ntation output and export taxat répe, 24 cents: Dec., 245¢ cents; Jan.-Mar., 24% cents 
mmended in the recent Stevenson Committee report. stiffeoed NOVEMBER 1] Spot, No. 1 rolled brown crepe, 20% cents; Nov.- 
S the marke positior [his effect was further strengthe 1 by th De 20 cents lan.-Mar 21 cents NOVEMBER 25 Spot, No. 1 
m steady reduction of London stocks The volume of New York rolled vn crepe, 22 cents; Dec., 2254 cents; Jan.-Mar., 23 
es the st week was not large, factories restricting their pur cents 
ny chases to odd lots, evidently hoping for a decline to materialize SoutH AMERICAN ParAs AND CaucHo, November 1, Spot, up 
m- Reference to the price graph shows that for the week ended — river fine, 234 cents; islands tine, 20% cents; upriver coarse, 18 
November 4, prices were practically fixed at 22'4 cents, a level that cents; islands coarse, 12 cents; Cameta, 13 cents; caucho ball, 17 
as not been reached before during a period of two years. Prices cents. NovemMBer 25. Spot, upriver fine 2334-24 cents; islands 
ne the secor and third week continued to mount fractionally ne, 22 cents; upriver coarse, 17-17 cents: islands coarse, 12 
lay by day as stocks on both sides of the Atlantic came to b cents: Cameta, 12-13 cents: caucho ball, 17'4-18 cents 
weld in stronger hands and consumers began to realize that the 
iling prices have me to sta The middle two weeks of London 
November compared with those of October show an advance « Ceylon and the Federated Malay States have legislated to make 
cents from 17 in October to 24 in November. During the recommendations of the Stevenson plan effective November 1, 
the week ended November 25, the price held close to 24 cents wit! 1922 [he market has been characterized throughout the month 
marked rising tendency in sympathy with the Singapor id by noticeably steady prices scarcely varying from 12d. the first 
London markets. Buyers’ and sellers’ views drew apart. |! week, maintaining this level for the first two weeks of the month, 
lvance in price is predicted as factory buying becomes more then rising sharply to 12%d. due to the firmer statistical by 
ictive lecrease of London stocks. This price marked the high point 
Nearby futures ruled only fractionally higher than the weekly receding to 12'%4d., the fourth week with undertone reported 
averages \pril-June averaged about 1 cent above spot through heavy, It was reported that the Russian Soviet bought 2,000 tons 
out the month. Paras showed a steady slower rise in sympathy f rubber in the London market this month 
vith plantation grades. Balatas were firm but neglected Pon- : 
= tianak, gutta siak, etc., with the remainder of the list, advanced New York Quotations 
moderately over last month’s prices for the same grades llowing are the New York spot quotations per pound, for 
Importations of all grades during October were 23,945 tons com- one year, one month ago, and November 25, the current date 
pared with 23,469 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for pJantation Hevea N ~ ber 1, N vember 1, aoe her 25, 
. October were 22,386 tons compared with 21,602 tons for Oc- CREPE : - 
- tober one year ago. Total importations of all grades for the ten Fiset, lat $0.20 @ $0.22 @ $0.24 @.24% 
months ended October 31, were 229,600 tons as compared with “en x — 19 : 22 - ine . 
; 142,935 tons for the corresponding period last year me a a lad oo" ~ ttt 
% Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brown, thick, thin, clear 18% @ 22 @ 23 @ 
: “1: - Brow: specky . 17 a 14%@ .22%04 
Brazilian grades were as follows . Brow: olled 16 a 1%44@ .224%@ 
PLANTATIONS November 1 Spot frst latex crepe 22 4-22! 2 SHEET 
cents; Nov.-Dec., 2234-225 cents; Jan.-Mar., 23-2344 cents; Apr.- Sm ) @ 24@ 24% @.24% 
Tune, 2314-2354 cents NOVEMBER 25 Spot first latex crepe, i : ; ; one a 
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Crude Rubber Market—Continued 


LIQUID LATEX 


l ex 


SCRAP 


East Indian 
PONTIANAK 


South American 


PARAS 


CALCHO 


Manicobas 


Centrals 


\fricans 


Gutta Percha 
Balata 
Chicle 
United States Crude and Waste 
I Paras Afri ¢ ( 
J r ¢ 
Februa 7 
Ma 
April 46 c 
M 1 
Tune 861 $ 
July 75 
Augus $ 9 
Septembe - 4 4 
October 7 5 
Totals x 1,677 
Totals, 10 748 $02 64 


Reclaimed Rubber 
The sharp upward movement in the price of crude rubber has 
the [ 
reased demand for their product at improved prices 


" } 
reall 


manufacturers ot! 


With the 


rought to zation the hope of reclaim 


increase of business resulting in stimu- 


price advance has come 
lating the lume of reclaiming operations from an average of less 
in 50 per cent capacity to nearer 75 per cent 
R s itions are as follows 
New York Quotations 
November 25, 1922 
» ‘ft , th ey 
I : et ue ith t 
STANDARD RECLAIMS 
2$0.14 
I a .14 
M os @ .I 
S 1 u 1 


Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Stated 
by Ships’ Manifests 


Paras and Caucho 

















Totals 
lediur ( ‘ Pounds 
' 1 - ‘ aa 
x I $,182 
& VV 1°60 
) r ) } M « 
\ & ¢ 7 
er | - . 
T Q a1s 
} ] | \M « 
| 4 1, 2¢ 
R ( q 60.480 
| ¢ 5 76 
& K l 83.519 
Schafer & Me 7 MM 7 1658 
scl \ R *11.137 
. ( 6,40 
N By “Santare I 
« s + 1 ) RK 
= A i€ 49.08 
s ‘ leve 4 15.68 
I ‘Ss P 
(st fe ¢ “ 12 
I & | I ¢ . 89 40) 
g | ee 896 
I I M 
\ x 7 17,° 
I 418.124 
66,560 
i. 3 ( I 24,006 
I I ne é 4.8 35.910 
. & M 2 ] . 440 
we ( t ( 16.30 
B S } Cros M é € 
bi ( Ir C 251M s ( 
{ c r B S$ 
( ‘ orn s 72 s f < et $I ides 7 
she 1 t I W ashe B 
Rubber Imports for 1922 (By Months) 
Manicoba Tctals 
nd Matto —-— Mis 
trals Gross 1922 1921 Balata_ cellaneous Waste 
¢ ‘ ¥en 21,867 14,177 42 ¢ 85 
14 41 8,973 8,641 28 448 6 
3 154 57 28,702 14,416 17 7° 61 
65 14,444 17,269 g 122 oes 
é : 20,622 10.73 15 855 117 
3 21 15,750 13,477 12 5 2¢ 23 
2 3 25.245 11,692 50 541 45 
8 1,764 13,974 33 64( 77 
28,288 15,088 48 63 58 
23,945 23,469 65 71 113 
51 281 122 229,600 os 318 3,871 585 
7 —_ «FF (pares 142,935 380 1,913 1,745 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Stated by Ships’ Manifests—Continued 





Plantations Pounds Totals Pounds Totals 
Octorer 31. By “President Van Buren,” Lon- NoveMBER 20. By “City of Norwich,” Far East. 
(Figured at 184 s. net to the bale or case.) lon. . Hood Rubber Co....... = *77,480 
Various ..... eres ; 56.16 56.160 ! Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 672,000 749,480 
Pounds Potals November 1. By “‘Carmania,” Far East. NoveMBeR 20. By “Salawati,” Far East 
Ocrorer 2 By “Suveric,”” Far East. Poel & Kelly, Inc eee . 120,975 General Rubber Co.......... 204,100 
jaird Rubber & Trading Co., Variot® ..cccecs aes 19.685 140,660 !-- Littlejohn & Co., Inc..... 1,153,600 1,657,700 
a eeews 67,200 Novemser 1, By “Mauretania,”’ London, 
Poel & Kelly, Inc as 22,400 Various ......... ARLE 4,140 4,140 : Rubber Latex 
Charles T. Wilson C Inc 84,800 NOVEMBER By “Bear Port,” Far East. NoveMBER 10. By “Half Moon,” Belawan. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 268,800 543,200 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. : 133,600 Various .... eC ee -- 16,000 gal, 
Ocrorer 20. By “Telemachus,’ Far East Poel & Kelly, Inc... 100.800 134,400 NOVEMBER 11. By “Egremont Castle,” Belawan. 
lI, A. Astlett & Co. ... 504,00 November 4. By “West Camak,” Bahia VATiCUS eee eee eee seeeeeees - 16,000 gal. 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( Wet  cecdnanees ‘ 18,006 18,000 \ rious 0060606 nesnenecesande 138,772 lbs, 
nc a ee 403,204 November 4. By “Ryndam,” Far East Various (kt Cece Seeateves ; 5 bbls 
‘ontinental Rubber Co f I. Littlejohn & Co., Inc $59,200 NOVEMPER 13, By “City of Bagdad,” Penang 
New Yerk . Charles lson ( Inc 68,32 ' sd sete wee eee . 0 cases 
General Rubber ( Various 7¢ ) a . 
Hond Rubber ¢ Somenen i ie “a Africans —_ 


}. T. Johnstone & Co., I: 71,51 Aldens’ Successors. Inc... . 325 oO 2 15. By “Zeeland,” Antwer 








Fred Stern & Co., In ¢ 1. Littl n & Co. I ) ) k B Ce Liver px 
( irles T. Wilson (¢ Ir 52 J Poel & Kelly. I: 5S N64 Stern & ( Ine 4 g 4 Q 
ittlejohn & Co., It 2.0 as: < i Sana pone Centrals 
\ on . » I. Muehls & Jr ' Pt +. By “Alvarado,” Gua l 
r . Ps . Various . : . ’ 0090 
OCTOBER | 1. By “Mississ * Londo ' Teeiocaee By “Nile i ae vVEMR! B Sout Cross,” Montevideo, 
& I n, It > os I e1 17,400 
| er g ¢ I 4 Poe & Ke I | | ' 4 
bso , Fre Ster ( ] ¢ +5 
ra Rly * aad be ices «cia Tita Novemser 10. By “Half M Far Eas : +5 
Fred Stern & ¢ ~ he 16 H. A. Astlett & ‘ Pontianak 
i x r ; oO » ‘ wi lca c ; 
be S | 1. Littlej & ( I \ By , — - 
Uceons . ns Meyer & | O By “M Prince.” § <3 
H. Muehlstein & Co., I meee. 
( - B Kr \ Poel & Ke I \ ] | . t ( . < “ “, 
: “eae 620 «Fre Ste & ¢ I ; & | , e . 
OctorEeR 2 By “Hague Ma I s Charl r. Vv ‘ > \ 0 66.50 
1. A. Astlett & ¢ Vat B Cit f Ba Singapore 
M. Muehistein & Co., I N ! I N Eas ! ( In« ) 
Poel & Kelly, Ir 1,289,7 General Rubber Co vF0,% \ arious 63,90 96,904 
Fred Stern & ( Inc 6.8 L. Littlejohn & Co., I $86,08 n Rv “Salawat la : 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In 716,800 - = Br He ane, 4.4K ttlejohn & | Inc 11 112,001 
Schafer & Meyer $53,136 : uehistein & O., it - mn 
Various = ; 78,400 2,655,7 Poel & Kelly, Inc £8,818 Gutta Siak 
On ER 27 By “Menominee Londor Fred Stern & Co., Inc 9 UCTORE 7. By “Moorish Prince,” Singapore 
Hood Rubber Co ‘ 3¢ Charles T. Wilson ( Ink 87,600 I Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 56,000 56 00K 
\ldens’ Successors, Inc 66,483 67,419 irious tte . 43,142 1,608,066 OcToRER 28. By “Robert Dollar,” Singay ore. 
Octo 27. By Elv« Far Eas Novemser 11. By “Egremont Castle,” ar East. | Stern & Co., Inc..... 11,200 
1. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc H. A. Astlett & ¢ 78,400 \ arious eoccces ° 400 33,601 
Littlejohn & Ce Inc Baird Rubber & Trading ( NovEMBER 10. By “Half Moon,” Singapore 
Poel & Kelly, Inc Tne. eesee ocece 112,000 re Stern & Co., Inc... 11,200 
Fred Stern & Co., In l, General Rubber Co 1,398,000 Various ree 5,600 16,80( 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 156,800 Hood Rubber Co.... 11,200 NOVEMBER 1] By “Egremont Castle,’ 
We nc scan ces *54,000 J. T. Johnstone & C Ii 12,3¢ Singapore : 
Various . ieee 120,982 959,040 L. Littlejohn & Ce., Inc 240,001 L.. Littlejohn & Co, Inc.... 56,000 
Octrorer 27. By “Moorish Prince Far East. Mever & Brown, Inc 56,000 Various reer y Te TT Tree 8,800 64,80( 
H. A. Astlett & Co. : +59,000 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc *50,000 NoveMNER 13. By “City of Bagdad.” Singapore 


General Rubber Co. Poel & Kelly, Inc 540,990 L.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... 56,000 56,004 
Sa 








Tohnstone & Co., Inc 13,532 Fred Stern & Co., Inc 128,200 a 
Niews r & Bre tia Inc 45,600 Enerles T. Wilson Co., In 246,400 Gutta Percha 
Ii. Muehlstein & Co., In 134,400 H. Muehlstein & Co., I: 89,600 F Octoser 27. By “Moorish Prince,” Singapore 
Poel & Kelly, Inc ‘ *112,000 Various ....... osessees *24,300 4,988,057 Varicus tee eeeeee saee 64,800 64,800 
Fred Ste-n Co., Inc 22,400 Cs Novennen 12. By “France,” Havre , NoveMBer 12. By ‘“‘Badogry,” Dakar 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc Various ... PP eke f $40 sao. «(CV wions see tnacetsooessss oe 8.400 8,401 
leyer & Brown, Im : - — 59 Tie Bees VEMBER 20. Sy “Salawati,” Java 
Littlejohn & ¢ Inc Novemrer 13. By “City of Bagdad,” Far Eas [.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc..... 56.001 56.001 


H. A. Astlett & Co.. 464,51 
9 Baird Rubber & Trading C Balata 





















: Inc. 8,8 ( ‘ 
OctorerR 28 B ( ( ‘ . t+ letober 1 B Paria Paramaril« 
Continenta Rubber f 
Various ees 340 ‘ : 2> 400 Var s Ce eeeececcccecs oe 4,350 4,354 
Ocrorer 28 By “Robert Dollar.”’ Far E G ot , C. am 10) : OcTOBER By “Carrill Pt. Colombe 
B.A. Ramee & es . wipes ] ne & Co., I 123,200 Ocres 23. be “Dente” tee 3,606 
Raird Rubber & Trading I : & ¢ ir 1010790 LT pe By “Dunstan Brazil 
In : ’ 64 ’ ittleiohn & C I 4,4 1,4 
: . . , Mever § } 2 = . > . y ’ 
Adolph Hirsch & (¢ Ir + <4 he! B + | ; OCTORER By ivives Cartagen 
Lo« Rubber 7 40 ; ISte ‘ B rious , ; 
1. 7 hnst m. & Co. Ir 590,414 Poel & Kelly, Th - On ER 26. By “M shad. I, 
. hnst & 270, Pre Stern & ( In 55. \iddle . ‘ 
my € tr nm . . “ty dieton & Co., 
Po & Kell It ‘ 49, Charles T. Wilson ( ‘ ‘ Vari - 14,374 j 
ow cht \ s OA On Will fk daee 
Poel & Kelly, Inc s " \ , . 2 Ry Tupne Fren 
Fre Ster & ( Ir 0.98 ( 
:T. Wils ( 7 Q N : I ‘o I I M etor ( I 4 ¢ 
oe] & Kelly, It 8,264 Poel & K \ 
Littlejohn & ( Ir 00 Gene g er ( 1,640 7 Oo * I I lie H 
Schafer & Me 480 NOvE 13. By “I i Dollar,” Far East. Ultramares Corporation ... f ’ 
- -1¢ @ Charle I Wilson Co., Ir 116,480 NOVEMBER 1 By “Metapan.” ¢ 
oO F Q \ I Fas Fred Stern & ( I 44.800 161.280 Var < 2 , 
Peel & Kelly, Ine iI , ee ie > a mesnuens By “Prins Frederick Hendric 
Poel & Kelly, Ir 18 ! oO x 00 , 1 
Littlejohn & ( I Fre Ste ( f 
arious 7,602 Charles T. W ( g 2 N By “P é Cris 
Octo! B Far Eas N EF B Far Eas : . 1, 
el & Kelly, I 7 ) General R ( 78 N {BER 1. By ‘Polycarp,” Para 
oO BER | ( W s Far | & Ke I 6 4 I \. Astlett & ( +4 
las N iL BER Fast. s Corp 1 nN 42 04 
Astlett & ( ( Poel & Kelly, 1 4,689 $4,689 a7 BER 8. By ‘Maraval,” Trinidad 
ne R ( N ' | Ml los > C 2 I n & Co | 1 ‘ 
I Rubber I Littlejohn & ( I 0 ) 20 (0K ad 4 : : + 19,54 
Lit ! & « I 00K NovEN . R . Fas : \ BER 12 I ‘Surinan Pa aril 
\ in & ¢ Ir ¢ | Tohnster Ty Qn So¢ r $ . . 5,1 
€ elly. I 7 0 i a > 7 a Mp yy bt NCVEMPER 12 By “Denis,” Brazil. 
& helly. rel R ( 0 y : > 
harles T. Wilson C “as 168.000 ; Little “ag gto L. Littlejohn & ( Inc.. 47,000 47 0 
rious 1,500 1.492.020 Hood Rubber ( oe _ NoveMeBER 13 By “Samaria,” Liverpool. 
\ valk a Bost . ° Vat s Te 12,450 48 
r a Bos \ I \ 7 < I 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
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Hard R er Goods 
s Batt 
R lar Or 
S \c l ical 
ries S lies Others M 
\ \ \ Value 
+1 $7 
1 15.376 0.468 
710 
79 $22.88 $24,595 
56 $ $3 $219 
& 7 5 3,17¢ $] 10.021 
54 165 
R4 30 148 217 
oeeee 19 cover rer 
¢ 49 
102 21 
134 
¢ 63 30 96 
22 2,10 113 1,101 
< 
12 
174 
of 
bd 3.556 on 0 
129 
i, Seeeee:  SeEa eR Seis Nee 
15 SS peste Seeene 





132 $16,732 $3,379 $2,783 $12,196 
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Phil'ppit Is $4,37 

Australia 1,67 1,827 
British O 

Frer Oo 4 

New Ze 


Balata 
| 
e 
Guayul 
ke or 


Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the United 





Leather Water- 
Cloth proof 
Canvas Shoes or an 
with Soles Arti- Auto Cloth 
Shoe Rubber Soles and ficial and Auto 
_ ———___A—_—_—__. Heels Leather Topping 
t Pairs Value Value Value Value 
736 $7,225 $6,004 $885 $1,305 
: 4.728 460 7,092 5,635 
108 158 i 
6 6€ La tasace. Baseee 
476 34e 1 ; 
401 55 
j $12,832 $6.004 $7.977 $8 
- S rT, g $5,087 $6 $ 
g 1 , 
$4 
- 4 ¢ 10 $5.474 $7.04] 


Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


\ 


) ~~ \me ~ ) 6 66 
B East Indic 7 51,296 3¢ 9.018 
lutch | Ind 449.178 10.840.890 
0 8 8 80.060 335 ) 
s 5 4 4 8.03 ,275 
88.171 58,39 9,173 
I 24,221 O¢ 5 _6¢€ 
[ 8 450 70.609 187,448 
e 
é 14,522 253.869 
tured 34.286.815 $5,098,629 72 422 
dutiabl 283 $142,134 + 636 
le 
| ta percha $67,27 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
2.791 $16, 3¢ 23.988 
f 4 6.5¢ 462,271 
’ 2,1¢ 7 
, ey, Q 
4 
4 7 4 
0 
1 g 1 
ar 
7 6€So 48.516 
91.894 
es! 325,943 25,223 
$2,158,291 





i 
1,427 
3,407 
1,345 

116,396 


106,787 
63 

4 

»45 

2 2°? 
91 

> 234 
427.019 
489 
6.508 











Exports of Foreign Merchandise 








Pounds 
2,264 $205,848 632,135 $97,833 
9 1,011 62,337 30,438 
g (P 12,240 1,430 
I $ " ,004,7 $206,859 706,712 $129,701 
Ma RE 
utta percha and fia rubber... = cosees $1.47 $2,132 
1a eT 5 tes 
Totals i i $1,47 $2,132 
Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during August, 
ip pages 126 to 129 of our November issue 
~ ’ — 
Custom House Statistics 
New York 
Imports 
September, 1921 Sentember, 1922 
- ome = aT “te 
[ 4 P Is alue Pounds Value 
bher 
From Belgiun 11,2 $844 saa ee 
France ake 224,120 $20,171 
Netherlands 1,362,87 21,671 67,195 11,782 
england 12 ( $4,497 807,324 118,070 
dutch West I 8.855 45 
Brazil .. 8 65.5¢ 176,697 132,945 
rae min 7] 1.350 5.15 90 
Pe 5 Ql¢ 6.97 3 
Briti ia 41,468 20,25 12 
Cevlon 1 45 
Br s 5.7 76,835 oS 
Di 4.1 684,69 ‘ = 
Ss 1 6 29 0g 118 1.932 393 4,09¢ 
T g3 26 582. 662 
) D } I 
3173.54 
Indo ( 20,32 
2 R64 $4 630.805 $2,452,523 0) 
8.10 23,8 119.332 7 
i 5 é 849 28,140 25 
6,17 22,419 52 fi 8 94 
. 42 2 $4,791.9¢ 42.622.951 $6 1 
62,744 122 56,415 47 
2 4.326 RF $4.797.085 42.6 366 $6 78 
er 
Jutia $62,382 $97,125 
peer ti—“i( iw UC SCS 
jutiable 128,445 69,280 264,502 27,91 
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States by Countries During September, 1922—Continued 




















Hard Rubber Goods 

















Pneumatic Casings Pneumatic ‘Tubes Druggists’ Battery All 

Water- —— ‘— Solid Tires —_——_—_—_———-_—_ Tire Rvbber Jars Other Other 

wreofed Automobile ———__—___A.—_____, Automobile Repair Sun- and Ac- Electrical Rubber 
Clothing -— ‘ ——~ Others Automobile Others ——————~ Others Materials dries cessories Supplies Others Manufactures Totals 
Value Number Value Value Value Value Number Value Valve Value Value Talue alue alue Value value 

102 2,500 $35,428 $29 $18,289 2,957 $4,814 $24 $32 $2,00 as - jeeewa $7,332 

64 ,680 47 203 d 868 1,095 2,207 .. : 853 2,211 $702 $2 8,366 

-— me 8 *eeéeces ‘ete  “<ét800G8 23 64 : 
3 ‘ 4 242 10 14 oie eenee -  etetel iebkbeae  Sacwns 
7 3t 48 148 : ee 1,497 3,286 10) 1,910 174 

l(t °c. Seeeee ‘seatees 36 57 5 ‘*<exesk <quetee eneens. Seenen 
$186 2 $131,906 $38 $17,138 $1 9 5,618 $10,442 $64 $2,795 $4,409 $1,939 a wewene $17,253 $260,039 
r ¢ Di .. ckpehee  ichwbeth andes 410 $928 $220 on mre rer. $15,934 
$1,995 8,08 77,292 $721 $1,084 100 5,070 351 $587 $297 $13 $384 $2,363 164,989 
é 60 6,903 86 ne 52 236 : ( eee 7,798 
791 9,977 106 1,52 ‘ 61 880 ££ saca0s  sanews 3 12,535 
744 7,854 620 $236 351 602 59 Pe asseae. ceetie “aesenen  Senoba 84 10,065 
43 — ~e8sen0 vsiesvds  s¢neus ‘ con SOneed 660680 CGOdeuw a¥iNGe besese Seawee ° 389 
wry 124 1,813 itbewe 6 246 coeesce osecee wedese eetsus 2,059 
ime eed ‘ “ ‘eomia OPE is Re 1 EE: seiso Ecce 157 584 
270 748 80 1,67( 235 482 8 Te 8 (fbtaes. eemnca 1] 5.865 
heeds 104 1,615 1,56 Sia 8 ee OMe Pas ame Meco RO oT ENS SE AER Oh 3°330 
$1,995 10,424 $123,377 $1,613 $5,838 $236 3,805 $8,444 $739 $1,108 ee $135 $384 $2,618 $223,348 
$29,288 107,457 $1,241,360 $9,971 $112,897 $29,967 72,858 $129,481 $4,388 $22,960 $55,660 $5,391 $3,083 $41,895 $204,157 $2,899,662 











Custom House Statistics—Continued 

















Exports 
September, 1921 September, 1922 
sites eaanscicatiniins jitiunihilainaeeet aati 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber, scrap and reclaimed 144,381 $6,315 288,715 $17,332 
Automobile and other tires, 
number 1,092,554 
Inner tubes ........mumber 106,787 
lire repair materials...... ; 12,191 
Boots and shoes....... pairs 236,592 150,461 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
SIE anedédccndnevues a —~ adiecss  suhdes 136,071 
ROMs cntenenes os cece 27,640 45,093 
ars and accessories 1,852 
electrical st ies 1,731 
1 ber s as 29,083 
er s 39,127 39,285 
e and j 31,387 179.691 
os . ceeece . 4 50,647 
Mther rubber mar actures.. 1 2 17 128,699 
Totals, manufactured... $1,566,563 wees Ge 
Foreign Exports 
Cr 4 2 $ 9275 
Ba ] 4 87 15,4 
K er . 
Rubber 142 355 
Imports of Crude Rubber into the United States 
by Customs Districts 
5 I 1921 September, 1922 
a ~— —_ eS nal * ee Sei 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
WO cccvactetisecss x 2eenes eee 135 _ $21 
Massachusetts ........ 313,940 569 82,214 67,400 
fee 33,628,864 805 3 5,957,100 
Maryland ...... jeans 0 156,337 
Los Angeles....... 166,121 8,415 
San Francisco 253,521 7,500 
SE acceenexccusece, sn0nes 5,363 
COMER ccccccsce 11,049 ee 
Washington ........ 172,916 § 34,636 = .oceee = cvvvee 
WES tx tivuinresses 34,546,411 $4,748,441 44,344,862 6,202,136 


“MINITMEND” FOR COLD REPAIRING OF PUNCTURES, CUTS, TIRE 
blisters, and blowouts, as well as for replacing valve pads, splicing 
tubes, and mending rubber clothing or other articles, is made from 
high grade upriver Para rubber. It is packed in cans to hold 
enough for 50 repairs—The Colonial Rubber Co., 1142 North 
Hancock street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





H. P. Sicxers, 840 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, ROCHESTER, New York, 
manufactures toy balloon valves of wood to sample or design. 


Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED—/ree 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc. 
From United Kingdom 


nited States........6. 
British East Indies 
RRA 
Straits Settlements.... 
So ee 1 


Rubber recovered 
Rubber, powdered, : 









gutta percha scraj 
peer TEPEETTELITT 
Rubber substitutes..........cee0% 
Totals, unmmanufactured..... 1,4 
PartLy MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods.... 
Hard rubber tubes............. 
Rubber thread, not covered...... 


aws 





COME cc cccccvessesccscceeses 

Other rubber ifactures 
Totals, manufactured....... 
Totals, rubber imports...... 


August, 1921 


Pounds 





— 
Value Pounds 


$1,656 624,709 
145,041 728,627 
ecccece 40,341 
64,767 


$211,464 





$289,100 ,....+ 
2,031,119 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


August, 1921 
— 





August, 1922 


Value 


$87,196 
106,188 


7,260 
40,284 


$240,928 
96 


’ 


$10,087 
$5,985 
14,894 
2.865 
8,545 
13,062 
1,405 
404 
11,997 
113,478 
13,651 
41,042 
3,227 
4,495 
104,945 


$339,995 


$606,062 


August, 1922 
- 4 











" a Eo ~ 
Reex- Reex- 
Produce ports of Produce rts of 
of foreign ° oreign 
Canada Goods Canada Goods 
alue alue Value Value 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude and waste rubber......... $5,240 $56 8 | eer 
MANUFACTURED 
DMS <c¢ishensekesacevsesess. eee  paceed CS errr 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles. . eee eee SREP 83s és cen 
Boots and shoes..........++s0+5 OS A | | Lhe 
Clothing, including waterproofed. 1,038 ° a 8 ~ssases 
MD vtadcendscenssucnssseoules aren a 8 86—~neene 
TGR, COOIMGS cccccccccccccccee seoese  cesece |: ieee 
Cee GEE cceccceecséee § 8©=©=—.geteee eevee 21,3 
COED sc cnccccccecese BORSES 8s cwccce 8 8=—«s_s es one 
es SSB Ss ecwcece 13,174 
WOREEED cccvdectccoccccccs §  cesece S455 cweses 
Other rubber manufactures...... 7,437 3,405 17,741 
Totals, manufactured....... $226,633 $3,841 555,295 
Totals, rubber exports...... $231,873 $3,897 557,289 \ 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports 


September, 192 


( 
R 
M 
lire 
T 
Wat 
Ir 
Exports 
\ 
\l 
I 
. 
W 
Ir ' 61.4¢ 
S ‘ 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
p 
{ 
Cr 
I | 
) , 
( 
W 
be x é 6 
Gutt 734 8,145 
R 
M 
Boot 
Tir ’ é . 
Othe . g 





Water 





Insulated 
Sul 


The Market for Ru 
New York 





bber Serap 





Che trend of the month in rubber scrap grades has been dis- 
inctly toward better business and prices. Boots and shoes are 
the most active item in the list showing a notable gain in price 
with plenty of stock bei held for further anticipated advance 
Offerings to consumers from 334 to 4+ cents a pound, de- 
ed. Business in inner tubes in all grades is developing in- 
creased activity at higher prices. Number 1 tubes selling at 4% 
to 5 cents a pound a full cent a pou ibove the quotations of 
st montl In mixed tires and auto peelings some inquiry has 
eared following weeks f stagnation i this grade and oot 
ind is reflected at present quotations to 1% cents a 
Mechanical grades st re wit narket rating 
Cl truck tires and solid stocks are rated 
it ea to peelings vl seems sistent in view I 
comparative lit d the greate ns volved in re 
ning, although they yield reclain s special mer 
Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 
’ = 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots ! hoes $ 4 
Hard Rubber 
Ratt irs >, *4 
Inner Tubes 
( [ 04 
Mechanicals 
R errat i a 
He * 02 i 03 
Hors *0244@ 3 
Hose a brake “i s 1! 
regular *.01 1 
Red scrap, m 7 @ .08 
White scray *07 @ .07% 
Tires 
Pneumatic 
Aute eeling 1% 01% 
Bicycle 1'4 
Standard of D 02% 
Mixed aut « t 01 
Stripped, unguaranteed l "A » 01% 





2 z 3 
a 
1 > > 





\ueg 
rlat $ 7 
( Br 7 
It 
U States l 7 7 





Java and Madura 
Eight Months 


I A ist 31 

199 
4 OOK 2.655.000 
7 4 000 
“ 4 767,000 
171,000 
1 x ) 
‘ 734,000 11,290,000 
807 2,097,000 
yi or 106,000 
1.0% 93,000 


11,000 


Totals § 7 ( 2 8 694.0( 20,658,000 
rts t r 
I ljong P 1 7 1.047 7.0 8,376,000 
Soerabaya «ees 1,363,000 1,012, 8,494,000 10,300,000 
Samarang 17,04 g 17,0 482,000 
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The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 
New York 








MERICAN Cotton. Spot Middling Uplands advanced to tix 
A\ ‘2tcent level Oct ber 24 and has held consistently above 
point for a month, 1 hing 264/5 cents November 10. 1 
] ce was attr d f that government cro] 
tim it If 1 f ) QS x ¢ i 1 ¢ mM +} } it 
i i ‘ 1 \ t OO O00 S ‘ ss 
There were no indications that the advance was 
t sé m | ae 
ry, \ - 
I ( ( N 14 le report stat 
\ [ nt J Sakel a 
for D n g tl ward t 
, ; Iders s reluctanc 
ll G ment estimat ) $000,000 cantars Che 
p ¢ is rep < | ] Ss crop Was 
nated at 3,300,000 ca S (O cant equals 98 pounds.) 
rly in the month quotations for prompt shipment c. 1. f. 
Boston were as follows: Medium Sakellaridis, 3234 cents un- 
inged from October 25: Medium Uppers, 29'¢ cents—off %-cent. 
On ek later quotations on these grades had advanced to 34% 
cents and 30 cents, respectively, followed in another week by fur- 
ther advances to 39% cents and 34% cents fer the same grades. A 


month ago quotations on Medium Sakella. dis and Medium Uppers 
were 34 and 30 cents, respectively. The present advance is at 
tributable to scarcity of these as well as the lower grades and 
the active demand. 

Sea Istanps. The quantity of Sea Islands will be relatively 
unimportant. Spinners are cautioned to take great care that no 
Meade cotton is mixed with their shipments 

Ar1zoNA Cotton. Arizona cotton is sold as fast as it appears 
n the market. The crop will probably not reach 35,000 bales 
total. The 14-inch cotton planted last spring in the Salt River 
Valley has not turned out as satisfactory as anticipated and 
there has been a good deal of crossing of this cotton with Pima, 
causing much waste and mixed staple in both grades where fields 
have joined. Latest advices indicate that considerably mor« 


14-inch cotton will be planted another season. 


Cotton Fabrics 

Dritts, Ducks anp Osnapurcs. In these lines the market is 
firm. Goods are scarce and actively sought for by consumers. 
Factory production is well engaged into the spring months of 
next year, with many contracts running through to June. 

Rarncoat Faprics, Revival of the raincoat industry is noted 
in the improved call for staple goods especially in the low-price 
numbers, resulting in good business for the fabric manufactured 

Hottanps. A new advance in price in November is noted 
with further increase probable in the near future. 

SuHeetincs. Buying has slowed up somewhat. The market, 
however, is very firm. Mills are in strong position with orders 
on hand sufficient to take capacity output through the first three 
months of next year. 

Trre Fasrics. The prices for tire fabrics are much improved 
The increasing popularity of cord tires has resulted in selling 
the capacity production of cord manufacturers for several months 
ahead. Most mills are reported as covered with orders to run 


until next April. 


LABELING TIRES WITH MOLDED RUBBER LABELS SECURED TO THE 
casing by vulcanization is covered by British patent No. 181,287, 
recently granted to M. J. Gilligan, 36 Tunstall Block, Vancouver, 
3ritish Columbia, Canada. 


New York Quotations 


November 1922 
P es ect t hange without notice 
Burlaps 
ij r 100 yds. 2 
RCM BST @ 
0 
Drills 
a 
} 
’ h 1 1 i 
Duck 
CARRIAGE CLOTH 
8-incl yard enameling duck , yard 5 i 
nch 1.47-yard ese meee ee 
72-inch 16.66 unce Seen C ? 
7 re 17.21 nce i 
MECHANICAI 
Fer iti i in ane os Pound 49 @ 
Belting .. . CogRud< Sen Seek peweabes waninn 48 @ 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard ee ° os bine deennnedéevesve 207% @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard...... 68606006 NOOSE SS wSeEER caine 9K @ 
37%-inch 2.42-yard . . . ° . - 20%@ 
Hollands 
DULL FINISH 
Standard, 37-inch, white and colors................. 194%@ 
42-inch, white and colors... vexbasubceus 23% G 
FLAT FINISH 
Imperial, 36-inch, white and colors.............. re 1S4%@ 
40-inch, white and colors. ......0.ccccccese 17%@ 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
a er ree er ee ee yard 14 @ 
od Di ee Ee eee 12%@ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan............ @ 
PD OP Oe Seb Ce onednnsscnccessnskssesetesweesen 13 @ 
ee” ee ipa te iiuwialnus ance da teae 12%@ 
OGRE RIE Oe SP Gla cesccancesdécisccesaccdecen 14 @ 
CS @ Giecaces Terr 14teneeneee 15 @ 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.......... yard 18 @ .18% 
8 ee ERE Se ee I5S4%@ .15% 
{4 G& = | 3a GR RS ae 1I5S4%@ 15% 
De Ge ss ones de cccvsonsesseseseaieceusies 134@ 13% 
Ge Oe ee Ss a. nwo cuedaa ete >avceseneadkewend 12 @ 12% 
Silks 
Canton, 38-inch...... ntchnnt obutns scones s Oe @ 
Se, Ss edhe ccbaebeeeeresnestestandsacdees @ 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDING 
17%-ounce Sakellaridis, combed . pound 79 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed........cccccccccccces ; @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded.............. neh eicawahs 67 @ 
17%4-ounce Peeler, combed... 75 @ 
SF SG-OUNGD TOUTE, GRP eos ce cccccccecvcvescesece 5 @ 60 
CORD 
15-ounce Egyptian, combed...............++. . pound 76 @ 
15-ounce Egyptian, carded.. panes Perret @ 
TE-GURGS BUR, GHB s cc ccccccnccccccceccescses @ 
BICYCLE 
I I 6 oc bkdd odsaencnecesine pound @ 
10-ounce American............+. Sadie eee een @ 
CHAFER 
9%-ounce Egyptian, carded....................pound 75 @a@ 
9%-ounce Peeler, carded....... peenneesbenecies 66 @ .68 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 





























Y tl t I nding ingredients as a whole there hav Dry Cotors. Dry colors generally are in good request for the 
be changes in pric Business m season at prices that show no general advance over a considerable 
pour 9 el ve retiecting the steac im- pas er! d 
proving manutactur nditions in the rubber industry. Th LirHarce. There has been a steady improvement in business 
inventor) tailment otf nsumers business is due next Early in the past month the price was increased }2-cent a pound 
month but Ww ipparently De notaDly less than a year ago be without reducing the volume of consumers’ orders. 
— my at all lines LitHopone. Manufacturers of lithopone are busy on full pro- 
\ S g causing firmness in prices ew luction. A cut in price by one manufacturer was not followed 
tea e materia by similar action on the part of others, nor has there been a 
\ 1 } P reneral d } S + “ : b . . f li . 
Mwrimony SULPI eT. Stocks are abundant and prices low. era! advance \s yet there has been no influx of lithopone 
’ ' , trom toreign sources 
Consumers’ 1 ret t ntinue moderate especially in the rub- rom sore aan 
. T! 1 —_ : Sale 
er tra SotveENtT NApHTHA, The supply is short. Business is brisk 
S at unchanged prices. 
ES i nampered y tn poor on- — ° ’ . 
F . , , a Py a : SuBLIMED LEAD. The same conditions hold as in the case ol 
dition of railway 1 ng stock and by freight embargoes at me ‘ : ; , : 
litharge Consumers’ requirements are being met in good vol- 
various eastern point hese restrictions interfere with meet- es - _ 
, +4 “— , , ume at an advance of %-cent a pound since the first of the 
ine the ‘ i 1 tes 
month 
a ows re is said to be a shortage of stocks, Sutpuur. Steady routine conditions characterize the position 
bot thic hac ver lite orice influen o- of hemes af lack ao “J 
wt antardrade ee a a lack Of and consumption of sulphur. 
a ‘sian tite SutpHur Cutoripe. Like sulphur, this vulcanizing agent is 
CARBON B I supply t carbon black at the various lull and seasonal 
producing pe to meet the active demand of con- Tatc. Both domestic and foreign grades are active regard- 
sumers which i uid to be better than last year [The shortage ess of tariff conditions. 
f gn irs has months seriously interfered with supply Wuuittnc. In this basic compounding ingredient consumption 
g consun s liberal even under the seasonal routine conditions now pre- 
CARBON TI H IDI This is not an active factor at vaili Prices are w and steady. 
present and the suppl is necessarily been kept low Zixc Oxipe. As a toughener and essential for producing abra- 
CHINA ( \fanutacturers ) tires, heels and mechanical sive resistance in rubber stocks zinc oxide h Ids a rec gnized 
goods art ( ners of is material because f the market position. It is important in the manufacture of tires and 
abrasive resistance it imparts to their products as well as its other rubber products where long wear and color is a factor. 
advantage of cheapnes Lack of ability on the part of the rail- Prices for the month have held without change and consump- 
roads to move the material is the chief restraining condition tion by rubber manufacturers has been in good volume. 
Aecelerators, Organic | a oo sae » e150 « 
, ‘ ee ee ee es | . j 
Accelerene (f. 0. b. Eng ish r . Oxide of chromium ..../b, 55 @ 
EE anhannonsewtnectgon 13s. @ New York Quotations asp a 
Accelemal ........ 7 i 
Aldehyde ammonia crystal s.ib. $0.95 i November 25, 1922 Antimony, crimson ......Jb. 40, G@ 
Aniline (f. 0. b.) factory. ./b, 1634 crimson, 15/17%_free.ib. 34° @$0.48 
Diphenyl guanidine........ 1b, 1 d$1.4 Prices subject to new tariff revision crimson, R.M.P. No. 3.10. 50 @ 
Ethylidene aniline.......... Ib. 80 @ 85 . ste esengen FF. cccccccecccclt 35 @ 
Excellerex ...ss0+--eeeeees 16. ca Antimony, golden ...... Ib. 21 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline ie 5244 @ golden R.M.P. No. 7. * 21 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine. . ./b. 5 @ 97% golden, 15/17% free.. 19 @ .24 
Lead oleate (bbis.)......../b 14 @ Colors golden, No. ms 30 @ 
Methylene aniline «Md. i i BLACK golden, N 25 @ 
Methylene parat 1b. 1.40 @ 1" St ner 35 @ 
: a Bone, powdered......... ib. $0.05 %4 @$0.07 % vermilion 15/17% F. S...Jb. 50 @ 
7778 Carbon  pestunensontety > 16 @ .22 vermilion 5% F. eee 65 @ 
; : 1642 @ sd sulphure % At é 
Paraphenylene diamine...../b, 1.5 > 1.55 —— oererereninan 107% : red sulphuret, 20 @ 
Super-sulphur, No. 1...... a 28 2 EPPOS BOOTS ooo cee ee ol _ Arsenic sulphide, red....Jb 124%@ .14 
me Deenceas 25 @ .30 Drop «+..+..-. ceeeeeeee edb, 074%@ «16 lemon ..... era @ 
Super-X oe eee a 5:0 lf Gritless black........... - 40 @ OTANBE coccccccces eee bd, @ 
Super-XX .sescevesvsvees Ib. 80 @ Hyposulphite of lead. @ Dipped goods red ....../b. @ 
Thiocarbanilide covcccesscctt 29 @ .31 BSCR GRID ccccccccsces ?. 04K%@ «16 DT (cecdedneneseusinl @ 
Vul-Ko-Cene .......eeeees Ib, 35 @ Ivory black ............4d. 15 @ .45 OTANGE cc ccevscecess Ib @ 
BED cocvcscsocescccocece % 105 @ Lampblack .......+. eel 12 @ .40 Gritless red (four shades) /b. 3.50 @ 
: Micromex ......s. eres” 17 @ .24 purple .....++-++e00+-4 2.50 @ 
Accelerators, Inorganic a seecascepoossss B. 08 @ ,12 
: e (GC 
Lime, flout, wuperine......Jb 02 @ .02%| BLUE fodian siiroon, Bagioh “112 @ 15 
itharge, imported eeocece «Ib. a @ Dipped goods cvccccece Ib. @ pure bright ........... Ib. 14 @ 
imitate. rt Ae pees 6 em o3@ @ . Se MUN Seccnnceoss 3.50 @ Maroon oxide .......+..db. 08 @ .12 
calcined, light VO te ‘Bb. 22° @ (24 | Prussian ennai 33 @ “ a a crimson conse a 
calcined, ex. light (bbls.) ./b. 4s @ Ultramarime ....+++- oo edd. 10 @ .35 x eish teecceccces ce ol, ous 
calcined, md. light (bbls.)./b 15 ; | a Spaeeensnanarae 16 2 
Se ee ee. .@ 24; Seer ee Ib, 1.00 @ 1.10 
see eeeeeees - bb. i Iron oxide ...eeeeee ee eedd.  @ Spanish natural ......../b 034%@ .04% 
Acid Sienna, Italian ......... Ib. 054%@ .14 WE jcscnkchosans --Ib, 03% .06 
cids Umber, Turkey.......... Ib. 04 @ Vermilion, American ....Jb. .25 @ .30 
Acetic 28% (bbis.) cece 060 2.92%4@ 3.67% WEEE «0:6 6kbceccesoves Ib. { i 04 English quicksilver... . 1b. 1.25 @ 1.30 
glacial, 99% .eeneenns .cwt. 11.16 @11.91 
Cresylic (97% straw color) gal. 60 @ .62 GREEN WHITE 
$ dark). gel. 55 @ 87 | — Chrome. light lb = 30 @ «32 | AlBalith ..........00..20 06 @ 06% 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees.....ton 14.00 @ 16.00 dient: a ne a 25 36 Aluminum bronze .......4b. 55 @ .60 
TI@CIUTTE ne eee eee wees = ( V9 rt = . 
; hosts pte si '36 @ 45 | Lithopone, domestic ...../b 06 @ 06% 
Alkalies commercial ..........b 12 @ Zine oxide: 
Caustic soda ter 3.50 @ 3.75 tile eae 11 @~ «13 American Horse Head 
os Dipped goods eee @ ae 566ebo0e secon 07%e 08 
*Nominal. Gritless green Ib 3.50 2 ere @ 07% 
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Colors | Resins and Pitches 
WHITE—Continned Chemical Market—Continued Cumer resin hard. ........iB @ 
French process, Florence ; New York Quotations Tar, pine, @11.50 
CN GR cv weieeis Ib. $0.093%4 @$0.10% kiln ....+ +s. @13.00 
ed . ee b. 08%@ .09% November 25, 1922 Pitch, Burgandy ,@ 
* a? 1 
Py | = srecer ee old, 11 @ 11% Prices subject to new tariff revision | a Adgehs ‘tohe 
Z2Z (lead free)... 07 @ 07% pine tar. 03% @ 
ZZ —5§¢ Z 1 i . oe J 6%@ .06 Z ) getecese eee . a ‘ 2 
Z (Si0% leaded)... 106 "@ 06% a See CSS 
Zine sulphide........ mm 4 © aE eer ton $85.00 @$90.00 straine ’ . . 
Whiting, Alba.....0..04. cut. @ Shellac, fine orange.. @ 
MT ‘S6cksidaveauieees ton @ 
YELLOW eee cwt. 1.00 @ 1.25 
Arsenic, yellow.......... ib. 75 @ _—— Segoe) reiness ton 20.00 - Solvents 
- 1 a5 ; nglis iffstone....... c 75 @ 2.00 
Cadmium, sulphide, light.Jb. 1. > - ilders (bolted)........ .— 115 @ Acetone = 99% drums [6.62 
Chrome, light and med...Jb. 17 @ kK 1600 G Ibs > o)).. Ib. 20 @ .23 
Dipped ‘goods “talents: + . = Paris, white, American. rm 1.25 @ 1,50 a (0%, drums 7. 21 ibs. ‘ ; 
Gritless yellow .........46. 3.50 @ : 
India rubber lb 87:4@ PEE cnecascevoand ton 22.00 @25.00 per gal.]).....e++++--gal. @ 
Ochre, domestic + .. 2... 2b. 02u%@ 03 —" . --ton rr Sy c one rome) saoewnags gal. 40 @ .42 
imported ........ Ib. 023.@ 03! = MP sé -ton 0 @15. arbon bisulphide (dms. id. 81 
uperfine .. -tomn 22.50 @ lbs. per 1. «+ bb. 064%@ 07% 
Woo pulp, ~ ns» .ton 33.08 @ tetrachloride (drum, [13.28 4 . 
: : (f.0.b. factory)...... ton J @ Ss. per ) db, 09%@ 10% 
Compounding Ingredients Motor gasoline (steel bbls.). gal. 24 @ ' 
_— = Naphtha, V. M. & P....... eer 23 @ 
a = my Sahe (carloads) i 22.50 @29.00 psciaen § PK. oy 33 © +25 
ate, B cccoveceose 16 @ .18 . Necadnes” itncdiaia al. i 
Aemaia entbauate ay 1b. 09 4 @ 10% Mineral Rubber Ten’ ae tl ‘a1 "se" “he 2 
Asbestine .......... coves fom 20.00 @25.00 7 . ’ : y 
‘i . CIE 566 wisest s ccavwed ton 65.00 @ Bal.) --+seeese coecees Bal, @ 
Septem, encbonete srecip._tom 75.00 @80.00 Genasco (factory).....+... ton 60.00 @62.00 Turpentine, spirits...-....ga). 1.60 @ 
i. ee Hard jhydrocarbon........ tem 32.00 @ 42.00 wood, steam distilled....ga/. 1.50 @ 
Barytes, pure white C. L...ton 23.90 @ Sole 1 rubber ..---++eee. a 15 @ 
ft hydrocarbon..........¢om 30.00 @35.00 P 
of ote cont we BSS 320/340 MP. bydcocarbonton 40.00 4730.00 | Substitutes 
Desster S 04K@ 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 35.00 @45.00 DME chcescessesseeeesces ib. 07 @ .13 
in i ............... "04% @ > .04% Pigooes. M. —" solid (fac.).ton <3-9° ons BrOwWA ..cccccccccecces oo lb. 10 @ .14 
hq uaieie . ks ee SURE cesccces ton J @54. WEEE. <avidenseenseeeawos lb 08 @ .16 
one Ly Se: Ie .03% L@ 04% Robertson, M. R., solid....tom 35.00 @75.00 Brown factice........++ oe 08 @ .15 
ae (fab. ia... 0240 “03% M. R. granular (factory).ton 54.50 @72.50 White factice... venense 09 15 
China clay, Dixie......... —_ 22:00 *@ 32.00 Rubrax | (factory) aie --ton 60.00 @ 
Blue ribbon (carloads)..tom 14.00 @ ~—— — yea yan: eae? = @ Vul I d 
naar a>" D322) |, NOe Leweernsveseceseess @ izi i 
q Blue Ridge teseeeeeeestom 22.00 @32.00 Syupre, gran. 24. B. Céac.5 54.50 @69.50 can ‘on ngredients ' 
Cotton foe. ae | reer @ Black hype beheteteceseper Ib. d @ .35 
t-colored ....... 1b. C 
ee i @ paeran >is ee 
Cotton linters clean mill-run./b. .06 @ ' Sulphur, Bergenport brand, 
Fossil flour (powdered)...tom 60.00 @ Oils 100% pure (bbls.)...cet. 2.55 @ 2.90 
; (bolted)......ton 60.00 @ gs)...cwt. 2.30 @ 2.65 
Glue, high grade ......... Ib. 30 @ .40 Avoilas compound......... Jb. 13 @ Sulphur flour (bbls.)..... cot. 2.60 @ 3.15 
SEED nn60060 006s me 20 @ .26 Castor, No. 1, U. S. P..... ib 13 @ (bags)......cwt. 2.35 @ 2.90 
og. onde seonesevacsoe es @ .19 o No. 3, U. | Sete = 4 @ Superfine 100% pure.....cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
**eeee . Ve a ere eeee “eee eeeeeee . . u U 
ra ppronntomeiiahh Ib. 05 @ ~~ pphenetee panes cae &. 12 @ (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Infusorial earth (powd.). ‘ton 60.00 @ CIEE ic vccnagesdnepend 18%@ .19 
(bolted) 9080 660H0s-00 = “- @ yee a (500-Ib. drums) . b. 25 @ .2 
ecaccceece . 15 @ s Perey % 2 & 
Mica, powdered wdered. y -03 @ -05 fe howe . jiielscateewed 09 a Waxes 
Rotten st., powd. (bbls.)...d3 024%@ .04% OTE .08% @ Wax, beeswax, white, com. ./b. 45 @ 
Silica, gold bond (factory).ton @ EE Pre 12 @ ceresine, white.......... 1b. 12 @ 
silver bond (factory)... .ton @ Petrolatum, standard 05 @ 8 om eee .20 @ 
Soap bark, cut See 08%@ .10 Petrolatum, sticky......... ib. 08 @ .10 mon 034@ .03% 
Soapstone, powdered, gray.ton 12.00 @ Pine, steam distilled. ° 82 @ .85 — black. 18 
@ 
Starch, powd. corn a: com. 2 82 a 2.93 Ragesees, refined... 85 @ BTEEN ...000. 25 @ .26 
s.).cwt. 3.10 @ 3.2 OWN scsceees ee 94 @ ED cccccce 02%@ .04 
Talc, soapstone........... ton 15.00 @20.00 EN nove ccnscevedcousosss 41 @ 50 en WER ciccccvcceses 12 ‘@ " 
Terra blanche. ....cccccccs ton 25.00 @27.00 SIRRED vccccossescsese gal, 40 @ .80 
Tripoli flour, cream or rose ton a Soya bean..... jnvisesenies ib. 114@ 
white (factory) .... .ton @ TE 20006040600 90000eu08 gal. 25 @ .28 *Nominal. 
“IDEAL SECTION” OF LINCOLN HIGHWAY APPROACHING COMPLETION 


According to present indications, 
tion” of the Lincoln Highway can 
the installation of certain features, 
lighting, can be finished next spring. 


the paving of the “Ideal Sec- 
be completed this year, while 
such as the system of electric 

J. N. Gunn, president of the 


Lincoln Highway Association and vice-president of the United 
States Rubber Co., which is providing most of the cost of the 
job, is expected personally to inspect the progress of the work in 


the near future. 








Concrete Mixers at Work 
Rapid Progress Being Made on Ideal Section of Lincoln Highway in Lake County, Indiana 





Section of Finished Paving 
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